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Jee discipline of children 
has been beset in recent years by many new and 
complicating considerations. The more we have 
learned about youngsters, the more our ideas have 
changed. The more we have learned about the world 
we live in—the controls of totalitarianism; the free- 
doms (disturbing, exciting) of a complex democ- 
racy; the wonderful and horrible potentials of the 
future—the more our ideas about discipline have 
changed. j e 

These new elements add up to no one clear direc- 
tion. Some seem to say, “Be more gentle.” And some 
appear to urge more rigidity. Thoughtful people, 
aware of the total picture, often find themselves be- 


mused into inaction. 
e e 
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All of this is particularly hard on classroom teach- 
ers. Teachers, above all, must be thoughtful, but 
teachers can never escape action. No matter how 
complex the questions—“‘What should you do? 
When? How?’—when you live with children, these 
questions are insistent. Recognizing this, Behavior 
and Misbehavior aims to guide so that teacher 
thoughtfuiness will result, not in stalemate, but in- 
creasingly in wise action, good for children and for 
society. 


James L. Hymes, Jr. 
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Jhe Nature of te Problem 


This is a book about disci- 
pline. It is a book about discipline in our public 
school classrooms. It is a book for teachers, with 
suggestions on what to do and how to cope with 
classroom problems that arise. 

In any such discussion today an°author’s central 
point of view ought to be made clear from the very 
beginning. So, let’s get it down on the record, out 
where we all can see it: Discipline is needed. No 
“ifs? No “buts.” No fine print or hidden clauses, no 
wild cards or jokers. o 
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The world’ needs discipline. Our country needs 
discipline. Children need discipline. You cannot have 
a decent family or a decent business or a decent 
school or a decent towmwithout discipline. 

Don’t be afraid of the word. Don’t be ashamed of 
it. “Discipline” is a good word. There is nothing old- 
fashioned about it. Discipline is as modern and as 
up to date as jet planes, as “miracle” drugs. One of 
your very biggest jobs as a classroom teacher is to 
work for discipline. 

You have to work in such a way that children 
learn to do the decent thing, the sensible thing, the 
appropriate thing, the right thing. You have to work 
.so they learn to be fair and kind to each other. So 
they learn to live well with adults, and so adults can 
live well with them. So they have an intelligent feel- 
ing for property. You have to work so children are 
prepared to snap to—bingo! quick as a flash—when 
prompt obedience is called for. And you have to 
work so they are prepared to do the right thing even 
when no one is Calling the commands—when mother, 
teacher, policeman, boss, top sergeant are miles 
away. 

A few people—some parents, some teachers—have 
mixed-up feelings about discipline. But most teachers 
are fully aware of the job to be done. They know: 
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There is nothing modern, nothing psychological, 
nothing progressive, nothing good about lack of dis- 
cipline. When discipline is weak you can be sure that 
something somewhere, sonehow has failed: home, 
school, church, community. When discipline is weak, 
you can be sure a child is unhappy. When discipline 
is weak, you can be positive: Everybody is in danger. 


This World of Ours 


Discipline is the whole base of society. Humans 
cannot exist together if people lie, if they cheat, if 
they steal, if they hurt, if they think only of them-’ 
selves. This has always been true: Stone Age, Ro- 
man days, in the Renaissance, during our pioneer 
period. Today it is more true than ever. 

We live closer to each other than people ever have 
before. We have nowhere to hide, nowhere to escape, 
no place where we can stay by ourselves. We have to 
talk with people. We have to work with people. We 
are a thousand times more a society today, and we 
are going to become more and more and more so. 
Our age simply must have discipline. 

In a million little affairs all of us are at the mercy 
of experts: the television repair man, the uto me- 
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chanic, the dentist and the doctor, the man who says 
he will fix the oil burner. The experts know. We 
don’t. They can lie to us, they can cheat us, they can 
fail to keep their word.eIf they do we are victims. 
Today we have to count on the other fellow’s hon- 
esty, on the other fellow’s peacefulness, on his relia- 
bility. 3 

In bigger affairs the identical condition exists. This 
world has atomic bombs and hydrogen bombs, 
poison gas and poison bugs. We possess every means 
for torture, for pain, for disturbance and disruption. 
We can make the Inquisition look kind. We can 
make the lions of the Roman arenas look like pussy 
cats. Our modern undisciplined fellow drives a death 
machine at 70 miles an hour. He breaks the plate 
glass window of the store display and walks off with 
a fortune. If ever a world had to be good, we are 
that world. 

So, once again, the point: When you work for 
discipline you are doing a good deed. Hold your 
head up high, ‘and feel proud as a peacock, and 
useful. 
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Children Are on Your Side 


You can feel like a child’s best friend while you 
work for discipline. Childrén want it every bit as 
much as you do. Discipline is nota dirty trick you 
play on youngsters. Children want very deeply to do 
what the world thinks is right. 

Children are social. That is the heart of their 
nature. A child comes out of the union of two 
humans. He is fed at his mother’s breast. He has a 
long, long period of dependency when he is tied to 
humans, and they must be kind to him. He is made 
a human by being with humans, and he stays close 
to humans all his life. He needs their good will and 
Tespect and approval. He seeks the discipline that 
will make him like all the others around him. That 
is a child’s fate; he cannot be otherwise. 

Children imitate continuously. They copy their 
parents. They copy screen stars and television heroes 
and sports celebrities. Some people despair at the 
clothes youngsters wear, the language they use, the 
fads they follow. We should all cheer up. Imitation 
is the proof that children have their eyes on people. 
Discipline is getting in some good licks. 

Children imitate each other. They do not want to 
Stand out like sore thumbs. Their aim is to Ve a car- 
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bon copy: “That’s the kind of catcher’s mitt Jimmy 
has. I want one just like it.” “Nobody wears a heavy, 
stuffy old jacket. Why do I have to wear one?” 
“Stephanie has a big wide belt. I want one, too.” 
You cannot treat children like animals, but some- 
times they are more sheep than sheep, they are so 
eager to conform. 

_Under-six, school-age, preadolescent, adolescént, 
one law is constantly obeyed. “All the other fel- 
lows... .” “All the other girls... Pa “AN the 
other families. . . 2? That is discipline at work, 
making children more social. What a job it would 
be to bring about good behavior if the human were 
an isolated, an unsocial, uncaring, unseeing beast! 

Preadolescents are Exhibit A. They can be the 
despair of adults. They are fresh at times, rude, noisy, 
forgetful, devil-may-carish. If you look only skin- 
deep you are ready to throw in the sponge. On the 
surface this age does not seem to care a whoop for 
discipline. They complain about everything you 
make them do. They resist you. They gripe . . . but 
all the while underneath they are oh! so disciplined, 
so perfectly behaved, so much the conformist. 

Preadolescents want to do what the gang does. 
They ignore us, but they kow-tow to each other with 
a vengeance. They don’t hear a word we say, but 
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they get every little whisper from each other. We 
blow up a tornado, and it does not faze them. The 
gang stirs a faint, feeble breeze, and they bow down 
seventeen times. Annoying tg adults, yes. Irritating, 
yes. Puzzling? Not necessarily so. Their behavior is 
how this age seeks discipline. How it practices good 
behavior. How it trains for doing the right thing. 
How it drills in obedience. 

Each age has its peculiar way. At one point all of 
children’s games center around being good: “Don’t 
step on the crack. You will break your mother’s 
back.” At other times in development children tattle 
on each other as a means of establishing: “I’m good 

. you’re still bad.” Or they nag: “Mabel, Mabel, 
strong and able, get your elbows off the table.” 

Youngsters are social, thank heavens! They do not 
want to wander off the reservation. You do what 
young people want when you set up limits, standards, 
expectations. 


A Tremendous Job, and Difficult 


You have to be a little humble in this business, 
though. You have to know how very difficult it is to 
teach discipline. See its importance, but see its com- 
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plexity, too—then you will not be too easily discour- 
aged. You will not back away from good approaches 
because they don’t work wonders overnight. You will 
not be lured by tricks.,and cure-alls that promise 
miracles but defeat what you really seek. 

You want discipline. One of the catches is: You 
want rebellion, too. 

You are working with children. With American 
children. This is not the same as training animals: a 
dog, a horse, a rat, or a cow or a team of oxen. An- 
imals are never supposed to rebel. With them the 
trainer has a straight-forward, simple, clear-cut job: 
Teach them, and teach them so it sticks. Teach them 
early, teach them late, teach them consistently, burn 
the lessons into their hides, into their brains, and into 
every pore of their bodies. 

People are trained this way in slave states. Ger- 
many did it under the Nazis, Italy when it was 
fascist. Only the leaders think in dictator countries. 
The people obey. 

Your job is different. Your children must think 
and obey. They must fit in and break out. They must 
follow accepted paths and branch out on their own. 

Jesus was a rebel. 

Columbus was a rebel. 

Washington was a rebel. 


f 
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Every significant scientist who has made your life 
the good life it is was a rebel: Galileo, Pasteur, 
Edison . . . the discoverer of penicillin, the man 
who first tried anaesthesia to kill pain. 

The stubborn Wright brothers, determined to fly 
no matter what anyone said, were rebels. 

Morse, Marconi, Bell. 

Every good artist has been a rebel: Cellini, Rem- 
brandt, Beethoven, Debussy. Every architect, every 
sculptor. Engineers are rebels: They lay pipes and 
cables, they build bridges and roads where the past 
says, “No, it can’t be done, it mustn’t be done.” 

The top-notch businessman—the successful one, 
the wealthy one, the important and powerful one— 
he is a rebel. 

Americans are rebels. And your approach to teach- 
ing discipline has to fit into this framework. 

Don’t underestimate your task. Don’t let others 
Oversimplify it. Building disciplined American chil- 
dren is not a little job. It is big . .. and subtle. 


Children Are Rebels ° 


Stamp out the rebellion to put only discipline in its 
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place: You have a dry, lifeless, dead rot that can 
generate no force, no power, no service. 

Stamp out the rebellion to put only discipline in 
its place: You also have no child left. 

Children want discipline but you face a second 
complication: They also want freedom. Fof children 
are rebels. A child’s one, single, biggest lifetime task 
is to find himself. He has to be a person, to stand oat 
as someone special. Block this drive, for the sake of 
discipline, and you make a child pay too great a 
price. Somehow your way of working for discipline 
has to jibe with the child’s way of becoming a 
human. 

The two do not automatically, easily, and simply 
go together. Discipline means fitting in. Discipline 
means doing what the others do, It means doing the 
approved thing. But being alive means standing out, 
being yourself, being apart and separate and you. 

There is a time in a child’s life when he is not 
driven by an urge to be a separate person. There is 
a time when yott do not have to reconcile discipline 
with the human’s drive to be himself. But don’t get 
your hopes up. This one time, this easy time, this 
passive period, this quiet period is... infancy! 
Way, way down. The very early days. The absolute 
beginning of life. 
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For a few weeks the child is small. He is depend- 
ent. He has a limited bundle of tricks: breathing, 
eating, eliminating, maybe lifting his head and wav- 
ing his arms. He looks, heshears, he feels . . . but 
he is so little. He wants you to be good to him while 
he catcheš his breath and girds his loins. And then 
bingo! 

“Then come the years when the child can talk. He 
can grab. He can stand and walk and run and climb. 
For years he is not a little bundle. He is somebody, 
and that is what he has to be. You don’t feed him, 
he feeds himself. You don’t dress him, he dresses 
himself. You don’t lift him, he stands up himself. 
You don’t put him in his basket and forget about 
him for a three-hour nap. He is up, around, into 
everything. 

The adult has the job of taming this critter. Some- 
One starts to teach him the approved ways of the 
world, to put the brand of some particular race- 
religion-class-nationality on the youngster. But the 
child has a two-track mind. He will not fight the 
branding. He does not want to roam on a wild, un- 
charted range. Gladly he will join the human family. 
But he also wants . . . needs . . . must be a per- 
Son. Separate. Distinct. Himself. 

You can see this struggle best in the child under 
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six. Watch him and see him perform every imagi- 
nable “criminal” act. At times he does not respect 
his father and mother. He hits them with his fists, he 
kicks them and bites them and calls them names. At 
times he does not respect property at all. He writes 
on walls, he tears up books, he takes things that don’t 
belong to him, he punches holes in sofas and screens. 
At times he is not kind to people. He pulls hair, pokes 
fingers in eyes, bites, spits, swears. 

In his search for independence the normal child— 
the well child, the healthy child who will be solid, 
steady, and sane—tries out almost every act that is 
undisciplined. You can hear him say: “I hate you.” 
You hear him wish his baby brother were dead. 
Even after six this goes on. Not as violently. Not as 
openly. But the child does not find himself at six and 
then close up shop. Two strains, two contradictory 
strains, two tugging-warring-fighting strains—con- 
formity and selfhood—have to work themselves out 
within the child. 

Everyone is for discipline. Everyone should be for 
it. The trick is how to get it. It can be done and must 
be done and will be done, but don’t minimize your 
job. Don’t think the problems will all solve them- 
selves if parents or teachers or policemen wield a big 
stick. Discipline is a sticky, tricky educational prob- 
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Jem. It will take every bit of your best thinking and 
your deepest sensitivity. 


Straight Teaching or 
Remedial Work 


The first way to show your sensitivity is by mak- 
ing a distinction between straight teaching and reme- 
dial work. To achieve discipline you have to do both. 
Most of the time, just as when you teach reading, 
science, spelling, or baseball, you are working with 
stable children. They are in a position to learn. 
Sometimes when you teach discipline, just as when 
you teach reading or science or spelling or baseball, 
you are working with children in trouble. They have 
a record of difficulty in back of them. They are be- 
hind, they have makeup work to do. Your job is not 
Straight teaching then; it is remedial work. 

This distinction is important. Remedial work takes 
longer. You must be prepared to go slower and to 
have different expectations. You go about remedial 
Work in a different way too. Techniques that you use 
With the usual child can be a waste of time with the 
youngster who is behind; they can even hurt and 
hinder him. e 
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You have both kinds of youngsters in your class, 
the stable and the troubled. You have both because 
there has been a loosening up of our whole society. 
Relationships between people and groups—employer 
and employee, government and citizen, church and 
worshipper, husband and wife, parent and child— 
have become freer and more complicated. The strain 
on the individual has become immeasurably greater. 
Some youngsters have withstood it well; others have 
not. 

Society is having its upheavals, too. Violence, up- 
set, worry, tension, attack and repulse have been 
everywhere: between labor and capital, between 
fascism and democracy, between communism and 
democracy, between East and West, between colony 
and controlling state. Some children have grown up 
in relatively calm and peaceful homes; others have 
not. 

We live in an age of speed. We live in an age of 
ambition. We live in an age of crowding and push- 
ing. A generation has been on the move: changing 
towns, changing jobs, changing homes, changing 
schools. Some children have known steadiness and 
simplicity. Others have had a hard time because 
their parents have had a hard time. They have had 
a hard time because their towns have had a hard 
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time. Because their nation has. Because their world 
has. 

Your skill in teaching discipline depends on your 
ability to make the distinction between well children 
and those whose pasts have hurt them. With one 
&roup you can do straight teaching; the other needs 
remedial work. 


Z 


Joaching Discipline te Stable 
Childhen 


£ et us look first at your 


healthy youngsters. These are the many children in 
your group who are reasonably stable and reasonably 
sturdy. They run the whole range of ability; some 
are your “brains” and others are less than shining 
lights. They run the whole range of energy and size 
and personality. Each one is different. However, 
these children all have one thing in common: They 
are not your troubled children. For the most part 
these youngsters come through all right. Day by day 
16 
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they are like the boys and girls you have known in 
other years of teaching: average... well.. 
the run of the mill . . . children with their feet on 
the ground about as much as you and I. 

But .., 

Some rule is broken. They run on the stairs. They 
intgrrupt a discussion. Two begin to scuffle. Some 
talk too loud. They pile into a bus without waiting 
their turn. They race. One child pushes another. 
Someone grabs something away from another child. 

Pick your own law infraction, whatever kind you 
have seen healthy children do. The question is: 
What are you supposed to do to help these children 
be better disciplined? 

This is the sixty-four-dollar question. The answer 
ought to be subtle, intricate, involved, complicated. 
Yet the logical thing to do is as simple and as every- 
dayish as rice pudding. 

You do exactly the same thing that you do 
hundreds of times a year in your classroom: 

You discuss. You interpret. You explain. Nothing 


_ More revolutionary than that. 


i Discipline—learning good behavior, distinguish- 
Ing the right from the wrong thing to do, the helpful 
from the hurtful—is no different from all else you 
teach your youngsters. You do not reach déwn into 
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some magical bag of tricks and come up with’a new 
and superwonderful technique. 

In the overwhelmingly largest number of incidents 
these stable youngsters do the wrong thing for a no 
more mysterious reason than this: They simply do 
not yet know. They do not yet understand. 

Children are children. No matter what their age, 
first grade or high school, they are still young. No 
matter what grade, they are still inexperienced. No 
matter how big or how mature they may seem, they 
still need practice and more practice in doing what 
we call the right thing. 

Youngsters do not get the hang of good behavior 
right off. No more than they get the knack of read- 
ing or spelling or dancing or typing immediately. No 
more than they can practice driving a car once and 
then have it. No more than they can pick up sewing 
in a jiffy, or baseball or swimming or working with 
tools. Children want to be good, but the ways of 
behavior—the right things to do, the appropriate 
actions—are hard to master. 

You have to explain. You have to talk over things. 
You have to find out what part was not clear. You 
have to emphasize certain points again. You have to 
make the generalizations clearer. You have to give 
the underlying reasons again. You have to give some 
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more examples. You have to talk through with the 
youngsters what could happen and what might 
happen and why the right way is the best. You have 
to teach. 

You don’t let bad ways go by the board. You don’t 
let mistakes repeat themselves over and over again. 
You don’t let errors creep into the operation and 
stand and become reconfirmed. You teach. 

You discuss. You explain. You interpret. You talk. 
This is the logical approach. Just because you are a 
teacher it ought to be the first thing that pops into 
your mind. You don’t stand children in the corner. 
You don’t yell at youngsters. And you don’t shame 
them or use sarcasm or call them names. You don’t 
hit them. You don’t pinch them. You don’t twist 
their arms, and you don’t use a ruler. You don’t 
keep them in after school and you don’t take their 
Play periods away from them. You don’t stand them 
with their heels against the wall, up straight like 
Soldiers, and you don’t make them put their noses in 
a circle on the blackboard like prisoners in Siberia. 
You don’t give them demerits like bad Marines or 
Put dunce caps on their heads or embarrass them or 
nag them or make their lives a torment. All you do is 
teach, 


Teaching is your job. o 
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Teaching children. Not mules or dogs or prisoners 
of war. Teaching children. Humans with feelings. 
With intelligence. With purposes. With ideas. With 
a point of view. With some cause in back of what 
they did. You are teaching children who have a 
claim to respect and to decency and gentleness and 
care, You are doing what you are trained to do and 
good at doing. You are working with people to help 
them understand. 


An Active Approach 


Because of our deep concern for discipline we 
want, all of us, to do all we can to end misbehavior. 
We each impose upon ourselves a pressure to be as 
active as possible, as forceful as possible, to do our 
best and to do our most. 

When you talk with your normal youngsters, when 
you discuss with them the situations where their dif- 
ficulty is simply that they have not yet learned, you 
can score yourself high on this item. You are entitled 
to a satisfied feeling, a confident feeling, a sure feel- 
ing. Your teaching is an active effort. 

You are doing something. You are not just stand- 
ing by” You are not letting children get away with 
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murder. You are not simply being easy-going. A 
world of difference lies between your approach and 
that of the person who throws his hands in the air 
and says: “What can you do with children like 
that?” Or the one who despairs: “You are not 
supposed to hit them, but just look at what they are 
doing!” Your teaching is sound activity and as active 
as you have to be. 

Your patient teaching. 

Your gentle teaching. 

Your slow teaching. 

Your talking teaching. 

All teaching is slow; teaching anything is. But you 
keep at it. You talk. When the behavior happens 
again, you discuss again. You plan with your students 
again. You are right on the job. You are prepared to 
talk and discuss and analyze and evaluate a hundred 
times, if need be. This is how you earn your pay. 
This is what you are supposed to do. This is what a 
teacher is for: to help children see outcomes, to 
help them search for reasons, to help them think 
and to help them decide, to help them make good 
choices, z 

In academic areas, if a youngster does not learn 
the first time, you are not dismayed. You are not 
even discouraged. You try and try again. You try to 
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discover each child’s particular private stumbling 
block. You look for different examples that will 
make the point clearer. You keep your eyes open 
for small signs of progress. You know that someone 
else, following you, will build on the foundation you 
lay. 

In teaching discipline you will have many invita- 
tions to reach for a club to pound the lesson home 
in a jiffy. Remember: You do not use a club in the 
rest of your teaching. You accept that learning comes 
slowly, that it takes a long time. This is the very 
reason why we have schools and why schools have 
twelve grades. 


Discipline Takes Time 


Discipline is hard for children to learn because it 
is made up of so many specifics. Truth . . . Prompt- 
ness . . . Kindness . . . Gentleness with animals 
. . - Protection of smaller people . . . Helpfulness 
toward older people. . . . 

Respect for property. . . . 

Respect for privacy. me 5 

Respect for personality. . . . 

These are only a few of the big over-all headings. 
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Under each one of these you could list a hundred 
and one details. And the details vary from situation 
to situation. A child has to learn them all, yet he 
never can apply any.of them automatically. Every 
incident has some element of novelty in it, some new 
twist or special circumstance. Even adolescents, your 
oldest children, are inexperienced. They still must 
lear. 

Think how long and how hard you work to get 
across some of the very simple ideas of arithmetic. 
Think how long it takes children to get grammar 
straight. How many years before they can spell 
Correctly or how long it takes children to learn to 
read. We do not expect youngsters to grasp these 
understandings overnight. And we do not get angry 
when they don’t. We plug away. Steadily. Patiently. 
Consistently. Year after year, grade after grade. The 
details of discipline are harder to learn. There are 
More of them. They take longer. Teaching discipline 
calls for even more of your patience. 


A Difficult Achievement 


a 


Discipline is particularly hard because it cuts 
across what the child can do. It stops it. Blocks it. 
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Channels it. The child has to learn how to hold in, 
how to keep back, how to restrain. 

Developmentally this is the hardest kind of learn- 
ing. It comes to children more slowly. It demands 
more growth and more maturity. 

Way down in infancy the baby can hold objects 
in his hand. He has to grow a long time before he 
can let go of them. o 

The little child can move his hands and make 
them touch objects. Many years must pass before 
he can hold his hands still and not touch. 

Babies come into this world wonderfully equipped 
to urinate and defecate. They are perfect at it. But 
discipline means: Don’t. Hold in . . . keep back. 
There is a time; there is a place. A child has to live 
for quite a while before he can learn to do this. 

The same process is involved in not-interrupting. 
The child can talk. He has ideas. The child has im- 
pressions and reactions and feelings. He is all set, 
almost from the start, to chatter until he drives us all 
crazy and makes any kind of social intercourse an 
utter impossibility. He has to learn not to do it. He 
must keep his ideas to himself . . . until the right 
time and the fight place. You cannot rush this learn- 
ing. 

Nor can you rush not-hitting. Not-taking. Not- 
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hurting. Not-almost-anything-you-want-to-name. 
The chances are the child can do it. The trick is to 
get him not to do it. Developmentally this is no snap. 

You have to carry all the patience you possess 
from all your teaching over into this more subtle, 
more complex area of producing sound, stable, sen- 
Sitive, and responsive children. Children look to you 
to?be on your toes to help them achieve discipline. 
But you cannot cram this or any other fundamental 
learning down an American child’s throat. 


Youngsters Play the Major 
Role 


Despite all your active teaching, of course you do 
not do the real work, That would not be good teach- 
ing. 

You talk, yes. There is no reason why you should 
not take a full part in discussions. But teaching is not 
the same as giving a sermon. ə 

You explain, yes. There is no reason why the fac- 
tors you see should not come fully into discussions. 
But teaching is not the same as pronouncements from 
on high, 


You interpret, yes. There is no reason why your 
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view of situations should not have an honored place 
in discussions. But teaching is not the same as the 
Supreme Court handing down a decision. 

Your teaching task in discipline is the same as your 
teaching task in every other field. Children do learn 
some things by listening but you know that they are 
more apt to remember and to act on their own 
words, their own ideas. Children can be passive ‘at 
times but the weight of their experiences in your 
classroom must be on what they do to solve their 
problems: their analysis, their proposals, their exam- 
ination of the results. 

Your big contribution is to confront children with 
their behavior. Instead of being dismayed when 
things go wrong, you should throw your hat in the 
air. This gives you the chance every teacher drools 
for: You have a concrete incident that youngsters 
can consider. Teaching and learning come alive 
when a group has real-life stuff to think about. 

Many a teacher has a strong inclination to cut off 
behavior. They ure afraid that someone will see that 
the class is not going well. You have to learn to judge 
yourself by another standard. The test cannot be: Is 
everything as smooth as glass? The real measure of 
good teaching is what you do when the wrinkles 
show. How do you meet the situation? Don’t be 
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afraid of problems. You can be glad of them—good 
teaching feeds on them— just as long as you use them 
to give youngsters problems to think about. 

You do your part when you hold youngsters to the 
discussion, and when you bring them back to it 
again. Your adult role is to make sure that they are 
considering all the alternatives, and that they are 
digging deep for causes. But the boys and girls must 
do. most of the thinking and most of the talking. 
They are the people who have to do all the learning. 


Your Special Province 


Only one part of the whole process do you not 
turn over to youngsters: how the individual “law- 
breaker” will be dealt with. This is your special, 
trained, professional adult job. 

This might not be true if reason were the cure-all, 
if talking and explaining were the wonder tricks that 
Solved every problem of discipline. This might not be 
true if there were only one cause for children’s mis- 
behavior: the simple fact that the’children did not 
know or fully understand. Possibly, then, youngsters 
Could set up the penalties. Possibly they coyld be the 
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jury and the judge. They could be their own police 
force. 

“Ignorance of the law” is the one cause we are 
considering now. We are talking about only those 
incidents involving your stable youngsters whose sole 
trouble is that they are not yet completely clear on 
right and wrong. Teaching is the one remedy we are 
considering now. 

But ignorance is not the sole explanation of mis- 
behavior. Nor is reason the only remedy. 

In the teaching of discipline the most skilled role 
you play is deciding on the cause of the child’s be- 
havior. This calls for all your insight. It calls for all 
your best judgment. Whatever action you take flows 
from this one issue: What is the trouble? The de- 
cision—whether talking will help most, whether you 
should overlook the behavior, whether the situation 
was at fault, whether the child is basically a troubled 
youngster—cannot be turned over to immature and 
still growing boys and girls. 

Out of their consideration of their own behavior 
can come many of the rules and regulations that will 
guide the group. Youngsters will learn more quickly 
if they decide on the right things to do; they will 
obey more wiilingly if the rule was theirs in the first 
place. But you, the professional, must reserve for 
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yourself the difficult decision as to how each individ- 
ual can be helped the most. 


Being Half-Deaf and 
Nearsighted 


GJ 

You teach actively, you and your group together. 
But do keep in mind that the good teacher does not 
make an issue over every little fall from grace. Don’t 
let your great concern with discipline make you for- 
get: At every age some behavior which looks like 
misbehavior is a sound and healthy. part of child- 
hood. You don’t want to talk children out of this. 
Your job is to live with it. The behavior may seem 
like misbehavior, but from the child’s standpoint and 
from the standpoint of eventual good discipline, such 
deeds are all to the good. 

The fact is that at every age all children—just 
because they are children—do things which are 
troublesome. At every age all children—just because 
they are children—do things which would be bad if 
they continued forever. Children commit almost 
every kind of crime and sin but—this can be hard to 
accept—developmentally these can be on the credit 
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side of the ledger. The acts can be ail right for the 
child doing them, and for his age. 

A very simple example is wetting. Can you think 
of anything more annoying for the adult? More irri- 
tating? More bothersome? Can you think of any- 
thing you would rather a person did not do when he 
was grown up? An adult who wets his pants is really 
incapacitated. He can’t hold a job. He can’t accept 
the responsibilities of family life. He is in serious 
trouble. 

Yet every one of us accepts the fact that babies 
wet. We don’t let wetting throw us off our stride. We 
plan for it and arrange our lives accordingly. What 
do we do with babies? We let them wet. 

Such action sounds very easy-going. It is. 

It sounds very gentle. It is. 

It sounds very much as if we just let children “get 
away with it.” And that is exactly what we do . . . 
with wetting . . . when a baby is a baby. We let 
him “get away “with it.’ We let him wet, and it 
doesn’t bother us one bit. We have to learn to bring 
this tolerance and acceptance and understanding to 
other behaviors just as normal and just as sensible— 
and just as potentially irritating—at other, older 
ages. 

You Have to learn to adjust to the noises a child 
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makes. If you take an airplane ride, the engine makes 
noises but they do not bother you. Or they do not 
bother the pilot, at least. He can tell which sounds 
are the normal, happy, healthy sounds of his purring 
little engine. He can tell which sounds mean trouble. 
You have to learn to make the same distinction with 
children’s noises. 

A doctor listens to your heart with his stethoscope. 
He can identify the rumbles and the gurgles which 
mean you are in a good healthy state. He can also 
spot the grindings and the grumbles which mean 
that something is out of kilter. One set of noises does 
not trouble him at all; the second set he tries to do 
something about. 

Everything has its characteristic squeaks. Your 
lawnmower does; your television set; your stove; 
your clock; your car. When you know your instru- 
ment well, you can tell: This sound means that 
everything is going along the way it should. But this 
sound: Be concerned about it, do something. 

Children have their “squeaks,” too. Even when 
they are in fine working condition, when their en- 
gines are hitting on all cylinders, when they are well 
oiled and well greased, they still make sounds. You 
can tell which ones are good and which mean: 
“Some fixing, please.” z, 
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Your Eyes on Children 


Many questions about discipline revolve around 
this issue. Some people cling to the notion that chil- 
dren should be seen but not heard—in school, at 
home, everywhere. Some think that the good child 
stays glued to his seat. Some think children ought tp 
be like poplar trees lining a drive: straight, tall and 
orderly, all in a row. Or like ten-pins, standing up, 
each in his proper place. Or tulips in the spring. 

You have lived with children long enough to have 
a better picture of a healthy child in your mind. Not 
too quiet. Not too perfect. Not too neat. Not too 
orderly. Not too polite. Not too nice. A child’) 2%. 
not a dead Indian, not a cherub. 

You have lived with youngsters long enough to 
recognize the good sounds they make: some laugh- 
ter, bursting out, hearty and full . . . some talking, 
serious at times and giggling at others . . . some 
crowding around, and a little gentle pushing and 
shoving . . . some interrupting, because they are 
full up with things to say . . . some lagging behind 
and some pushing ahead. . . - 

The better you know the age you teach the more 
familiar the “squeaks” become. A little boastfulness 
and braggadocio? A pretty deep desire to come in 
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first and always win? A kind of smart-alecky way? 
Tight little groups that whisper and chuckle? A 
stand-up-for-yourself attitude? 

Good discipline has nothing to do with erasing 
these child-like qualities. Good discipline ought not 
to take children to task for being themselves. Good 
discipline cannot have the goal of making children 
into something they are not, and never will com- 
fortably be. What you expect from your class—the 
trigger that clicks when something is wrong, the 
thermostat that operates when real trouble is brewing 
—has to be geared to children as they are. Your boil- 
ing point must be adjusted to the age you teach, not 
to some pretty blue-eyed picture of perfection that 
youngsters cannot live up to. 


Your Solid Knowledge 


Your professional job is to know what children are 
like. You cannot do this by guess and by gosh. You 
cannot fumble around or operate on prejudice or 
build your generalizations only on your own personal 
€xperience. Your obligation is to know the facts 
about child growth. You have to know these facts 
letter-perfect. This is one area where a C ofa low 
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passing grade will not do. This information is your 
main professional tool. You have to be good at it or 
face up to the fact that you are just an amateur. 
Much sound, inexpensive material is available to 
help you. Below, for example, is listed one series of 
twenty-five-cent pamphlets which can help you see 


the whole sweep of development: 4 


Enjoy Your Child: Ages 1, 2, 3, by James L. 
Hymes, Jr. 

Three to Six: Your Child Starts to School, by 
James L. Hymes, Jr. 

Understand Your Child—From 6 to 12, by Clara 
Lambert. 

Keeping Up With Teen-Agers, by Evelyn Millis 
Duvall. 


These are all available from the Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 East 38 Street, New York 16, New 
York. 

Or another series of pamphlets, also inexpensive, 
can help you do the same job. The following you can 
get from the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

Your Child from One to Six (15 cents). 

Your Child from Six to Twelve (20 cents). 

Th? Adolescent in Your Family (25 cents). 
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Many books do the job, too. They are written for 
you so that you can know with clarity and definite- 
ness what to expect from your youngsters. Here is 
one selection, arranged in a series, to remind you 
that the solid facts are available: 

Infant and Child in the Culture of Today, by 
Arngld Gesell, Frances L. Ilg, et al. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1943). 

The Child from Five to Ten, by Amold Gesell, 
Frances L. Ilg, et al. (New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1946). 

Growth and Development of the Preadolescent, 
by Arthur Witt Blair and William H. Burton (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1951). 

Emotion and Conduct in Adolescence, by Caro- 
line B. Zachry (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1940). 

Your task is to pierce through to a central core: 
What must youngsters do because of the age they 
are? You try to fix your eyes on their growth. Growth 
impels them into behavior that is developmentally 
important. It is a deep-seated compulsion, God-given 
and inherited, fixed, in the youngster immutably. 


` This force you respect. You cannot touch it without 


danger. Nor do you want to. This is the generator 
that makes children tick and click through ihe years. 
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Your Professional Goal 


In your mind discipline must be tied up with 
health. The child not acting his age may be quiet 
and orderly, no trouble to anyone; but he is not dis- 
ciplined if he is not responding comfortably as him- 
self. A class is not disciplined if it is not responding 
with the vigor and the honesty and the spontaneity 
that the age is capable of. 

You may have a quieter classroom, but you will 
also have a wilder community, if you keep young- 
sters from living the lives that children must live. A 
child, after all, spends six hours a day in school. The 
strain is too great if those six hours mean wearing 
clothes—adult clothes, quiet clothes—that do not fit. 
Bad-fitting clothes can scratch . . . can irritate... 
can build up tension. 

The child under pressure may seem like a mouse. 
When the pressure is removed the youngster becomes 
different. The mouse turns into a tiger. 

Many a child under pressure becomes more dull: 
lifeless . . . with less fire . . . less give . . . less 
confidence in-himself. The mouse does not become 
a tiger. The mouse stays a mouse. 

The discipline to work for is a discipline for 
healtEy people. Even little blunting moments have 
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their danger. Even little dulling incidents are some 
threat. The big job is to help children be as good as 
children can be, as good as their particular stage of 
childhood will let them be. 

This means you cannot be so keen-eared that you 
hear every pin drop. You cannot be so far-sighted 
that you see every movement the minute it moves. 
You cannot have eyes on all sides of your head. To 
be a good teacher for boys and girls you need a par- 
tial deafness and a little near-sightedness, enough to 
let a child be a child. 


Not Roadblocks—Detours 


Youngsters need your tolerance. 

You do not have to be a punching bag for chil- 
dren, however. Some acts are more than each of us 
can stand, no matter how beneficial they may be for 
youngsters. Each of us has tender spots or blind spots. 
You do not have to deny them in yourself. All that 
youngsters want from you is that you be yourself. 
(They do want you to be your best self, to be sure. 
They find it hard if your every day has a sore-back, 
aching-feet, migraine-headache tinge). 

Some people are so eager to do the exactly right 
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thing for youngsters that they are too hard on them- 
selves. They keep pushing down deep into themselves 
all the irritations, all the dismay, all the little mo- 
ments of anger that they feel as they live with chil- 
dren. Out of an excess of tenderness for children they 
tolerate youngsters, in effect, with the équivalent of 
either a pale wan smile or the weary air of the mar- 
tyr. Youngsters want the tolerance of a real adult, 
not the resignation of someone backed into a corner. 

When children’s normal healthy behavior is more 
than you can stand, you do not have to hide your 
eyes. You also do not have to throw up a roadblock. 
There is a way out. One creative method is to show 
your youngsters a legitimate detour. 

You cannot let them go on doing what they are 
doing. Why you cannot makes no difference at all. 
Maybe the behavior simply bothers you. Maybe you 
think it looks bad, and will give people the wrong 
impression. Maybe it actually disturbs other classes. 
Your reason may be a personal one, an objective one, 
a sound one,’ or a prejudicial one. Whatever the 
reason, stop the youngsters if you feel you must. 

Stop them, but let them go on. 

Let them go on in some other way . . . in some 
other place . . . at some other time. Let them do 
the same kind of thing but in a setting where the 
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behavior will be all right. You are not trying to take 
their minds off what they are doing. You are not 
trying to substitute something different. You are let- 
ting them head in exactly the same direction but over 
a different road. You offer a channel, not a dam. A 
funnel, not a stopper for a bottle. You show your 
youngsters a detour; you don’t face them with a 
“Road Closed” sign. 

You may not be able, on the spur of the moment, 
to suggest alternatives—legal ways your youngsters 
can pursue. That takes genius, brilliance . . . and 
luck! But don’t worry! You do not have to come 
through right on the spot with the perfect outlet. 
Often as you watch, and as you stop them, you can 
do no more than to think and puzzle. Later, when 
life is less hectic, you get your bright idea. For the 
time being you seem to say just a flat “No,” but that 
is not the end of it. You are thinking. And when 
your thinking pays off, then your “No” turns into 
Some channel where this important» but annoying, 
behavior can go on. 

Youngsters are unusually attuned to people’s feel- 
ings. They have a super-radar structure built in. They 
hear your “No,” and they will stop. “But they will 
also sense that you understand. They feel that you 
are not opposed to children being children, thaz your 
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“No” is not the end of it. For all your firmness at 
the moment, you bring to youngsters an underlying 
attitude of good will. They catch your point of view 
and like it. 


A Familiar Technique 


You may be surprised at how often you have the 
spark that lets you come through quickly with a good 
detour. Actually, you know this tool well. You have 
been channeled yourself. You have been detoured. 
This technique is not a new one that you have to 
learn from scratch. You have experienced it many 
times in your own everyday personal living. 

In the grocery store, have you seen ears of corn 
with little windows cut in one side? The grocery man 
is detouring you. He knows you want to see the ker- 
nels, but he cannot let you husk every ear. He gives 
you a peephole. Look through it, and you are 
within bounds. 

Have you used the fireplaces in our public parks? 
If you were to build a fire wherever you pleased you 
would be a menace. But recreation departments want 
you to picnic, and they know you want to light fires 
for covking. They channel you. Their stone fireplaces 
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say to you: “Start your fire here. In this place fires 
are legal and safe.” 

You have been channeled in city parks too, with- 
out knowing it. People before you walked across the 
grass. They made a path on the most direct course 
to the exit, to the zoo, or to the ball field. The Park 
Department could have put up a sign: Keep Off the 
Grass. Instead they built a sidewalk. The sign would 
Say: “Stop.” The walk says: “Come on . . . here 
you can walk . . . you cannot hurt anything here.” 

Cities close off certain streets to traffic and say to 
their young people: “Play here . . . this street is 
safe . . | this is a Play Street; it is legal for children 
to be in the gutter.” 

Northern communities in winter rope off certain 
hilly avenues. “Sleigh here . . . have a wonderful 
time,” they say. On other streets youngsters could be 
hurt and cause accidents; the danger is great, and 
children must stay off. The prohibition says, “No 
sleigh riding on this hill.” The channeling says, 
“Here you can have fun.” i 

Channeling is everywhere. Baseball clubs face the 
Problem of what to do with little boys who love the 
Same but do not have much money. Without some 
legal detour these boys will climb the fence, sneak 
through the gate, peep through holes. TheZadults 
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must be constantly on guard; the youngsters feel 
guilty because they are doing wrong. Smart clubs 
solve this problem nicely: Wednesday is K: not-Hole 
Day. Little boys are welcome. Come in the front 
door. Sit in a special section. Wear a badge and 
cheer your heads off. > 

Colleges are concerned about students cooking in 
dormitory rooms. Electric wires become overcharged. 
The fire hazard is increased. Insurance rates go up. 
But students like to eat, and students like to cook. 
So... the detour: “Don’t cook in your room 
(that is illegal), but cook here in this special room. 
The college provides hot plates and utensils. Here 
cooking is safe.” 
_ Grocery stores worry about mothers with their 
young children. The youngsters ride in the grocery 
carts. The carts topple; the children fall; good will 
is lost. Creative stores provide special carts: “Use 
these for your young children. These have a seat. 
These are sturdy. The youngsters can sit in these and 
not tip over.” 

You have seen it. You have done it. Detouring has 
been done to you. 

In your classroom you are surely entitled to say 
“STOP!” But with a little extra thinking on your 
part—Some examination of your space and materials, 
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your facilities and program—ideas will come. You 
can find ways to let children do what they have to 
do because of their age—detours that are safe and 
acceptable. Your imagination then extends your 
tolerance. 


A Love A fair 


Tolerance and clever channeling have one sure 
effect: Your children will like you! From discipline’s 
standpoint that is all to the good. Nothing could be 
better than to have your youngsters think you are 
No. 1—Grade A—Homogenized. And that is how 
they will feel when they sense your understanding 
and your good will. 

Youngsters hunger for an ideal. They hunger for 
a model. They hunger for a star they can latch onto. 
Growing is children’s big business, but they have 
to grow toward something. They cannot set out into 
the wild, uncharted land of independence, unknown 
and untraveled, the first time ever, without some 
lead to guide them. All on their own, continuously, 
at every age, children seek an ideal for a pattern. 

The adolescent becomes for a while a carbon copy 
of the movie starlet. The eight-year-old girl Ñas her 
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eye on some eighth-grade girl, her ideal of the 
moment. The younger child dittoes his father. Pat- 
terning is not exceptional, not an accident. All chil- 
dren have to shadow someone who is big. 

Children will want to “shadow” you, if your 
tolerance and friendliness make you the kind of 
person they can warm up to. When children look 
up to you and idealize you, everything you do with 
them and for them gets a booster shot—all your 
teaching, the reasons and explanations you give, the 
discussions of behavior you foster. You really go 
into “jet.” You start taking giant strides toward 
discipline. The added push is the youngster wanting 
to make himself like you. 

You say words that are discipline but more than 
that, all the time, you are discipline. What you 
prize and what you loathe, what you like and what 
you love, what you do and what you shun, how 
you feel about things: You. If you want to strike 
some extra blows for discipline, love children, and 
help them to love you. 
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Be Yourself 


Push this idea even further: Have fun with your 
youngsters. Laugh with them. Talk with them. 
Share thejr concerns: their high spots and low 
moments. Think with them. Work with them. Live 
wah them, not apart or nearby, not above or below, 
but with them. 

Most teachers can do this easily. You do not need 
any special lessons on how to make children like you. 
You like them. You get fun out of being around 
children. You can laugh at their jokes and appreciate 
their efforts. If enjoying children—liking to talk 
with them, liking to listen to them, liking to respond 
to them—were not a part of your make-up, you 
never would have gone into teaching. 

Some of us, though, are afraid to be ourselves. 
Our instincts say: “Smile.” Our impulse says: “Talk 
and joke.” Our first reaction is: Be friendly. But 
Something happens to some teachers. They put on 
a layer of paint. A varnish or a veneer. A thick, 
hard coating. They cover up their warmth and 
humor, their easygoingness. They »let only their 
teacher-part show. 

Perhaps we are all tempted to be less human when 
we want children to be good. We think our "job is 
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to correct them. To reform them. To remind them. 
We push ourselves to be more severe and stern in 
order to make children better. 

Maybe you avoid this error. Wonderful for you, 
if you do. A simple way to check your own per- 
formance is to think back over a day or two of teach- 
ing. How many comments that you made to children 
could you put under the heading Good Fun? How 
many under Pleasantries? How many under Fust 
Good Conversation? How much time would you list 
under Listening (when an interested youngster is 
full of something and you are his rapt and attentive 
audience)? And how many check marks would you 
have under some such heading as Telling or Remind- 
ing or Correcting? Every one of us would have some 
marks under each heading, but it is easy to drift so 
that a majority of marks are in the last column. 

But that is a teacher’s job, you say: to reprove and 
to improve. And the answer is Yes . . . and No! A 
teacher must do a lot of talking but the children 
must do a lot of loving, if good discipline is to 
result. Your words alone only sound like Discipline. 
Words, unaccompanied by children looking up to 
you and feeling warmly about you, do not touch 
youngsters very deeply. 

In # sense you have to soften up children. You 
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have to marinate them. You have to tenderize their 
fibers. Once you have them in this state, then your 
words sink in and your actions and your values. But 
when children’s hides are tough nothing penetrates. 

Vinegar is used to marinate meat. What do you 
use to marinate children? Friendliness. That softens 
them. That loosens them. That makes them suscepti- 
ble to your words and your ideas. 


Does It Always Work? 


Some people reject this whole idea. The vinegary 
approach makes more sense to them. A number of 
teachers have a formula worked out: “I’m hard on 
the children at the start of the year. I show them 
who is boss, and then I let up as the time goes along.” 

However in actual practice the run of children 
in your classroom will do better if you are friendly 
from the start. They are bound to respond better 
because their total nature makes them yearn for 
someone they can like. It makes them reach out for 
and seek someone who can be their ideal. You can 
put it this way: Humans have to fall in love. Human 
infants. Human preschoolers. Human school-agers. 
Human adolescents and human adults. Sofiality is 
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built into us. Right into our structure. Into our 
bones and our bodies and the very core of our being. 
How do any of us respond to another human who is 
decent, friendly, understanding? We are pulled 
toward that person; we are literally caught. 

Many other people wonder and express what is 
almost a fear: “But won’t the children take ag- 
vantage of you if you are easy? Won’t they crawl all 
over you if they discover that you are soft?” 

For the usual child the answer is a clear “No.” 
Nothing in the human’s nature says: Ride roughshod 
over this “weak” person. Nothing impels the child 
into taking advantage of friendliness. No part of our 
human nature makes us want to hurt or to get away 
with murder or to run wild. But a very strong and 
central part says: Respond to this person who is 
good to you. Be good to him. Get close to him. 

Many teachers will think immediately of children 
who have only known the stick: “At home they are 
beaten if they do anything wrong. That is all they 
are accustomed to.” Will these children change and 
respond to kindness and understanding? 

The answer must be No. Children like this are 
different. Their response will be different, but differ- 
ent this way: It will take them longer to learn that 
you aré their friend, not merely a weak and soft and 
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feeble enemy. It will take some time before they can 
believe that you do what you do because you like 
children, not because you are afraid of them. 

Some youngsters have never really known a friend. 
They have been hit and hurt. Their parents even 
urge you to hit them if they are bad. Adults have 
neyer shown a warm side to these boys and girls. 
You will see the effect of this treatment at the very 
first. But don’t forget: Their human nature is on 
your side. The fact that they have never truly known 
a kind person, a decent person, someone who could 
laugh and joke and talk with them, makes them all 
the more hungry for what you have to offer. 

At first they may not believe in your friendliness. 
It is too good to be true. These youngsters suspect a 
joker somewhere. They have to protect themselves 
because they think you—like so many others they 
have known—are after them and against them. 
They have a hunch that yours is just a different, 
clever, sneaky strategy. They look at you with a 
jaundiced eye and try to figure out what trick you 
are up to. 

But children have to find love and understanding. 
They have to find someone they can side with. If 
you stick to your ways you will eventually prove that 
you are playing no trick. These youngsters may not 
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believe their eyes at first but when you persist in your 
decency the proof becomes overwhelming. They have 
been looking for the likes of you. When they are per- 
suaded that you are sincere you will be pleased with 
the response you get and the true discipline you 
build. 


You Stay a Human Being 


A word of warning is needed here. We have em- 
phasized reasoning with children. Don’t take this to 
mean that you must be a complete intellectual. We 
have talked about tolerance. Don’t take this to mean 
that you must always be calm. 

You will get angry at times. 

Everyone does who lives with children. 

You have many pressures on you: class size, work 
that must get done, reports that must be in, jobs that 
cannot be sidetracked for other matters. And, unless 
you are very different from all the rest of us, you also 
have your own pressures inside: sore spots that make 
you see red when someone touches them. You have 
good days when you are in a mood to make a lei- 
surely analysis. You have other days when any little 
probiem sets you on edge. Fortunately, to be a good 
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teacher you do not have to be Superman or the per- 
fect Thinking Machine. 

Your sturdy, stable youngsters will not suffer if, 
once in a while, you simply say “Stop” and that is 
that. 

They will not suffer if, now and again, you do not 
explain . . . if you very firmly flatly insist: “No 
more of that.” 

These healthy boys and girls will not be scarred or 
damaged beyond repair if occasionally it becomes 
perfectly plain that you are upset. Or if you speak 
with very human and completely understandable 
abruptness or curtness or sharpness—your honest 
feeling at the time. 

Youngsters are not fragile petunias. 

As a matter of fact an occasional strong personal 
human response can even strengthen these children. 
The preschool child still needs much protection; he 
cannot stand strong blasts of heat or cold. But school- 
age boys and girls have grown enough for their roots 
to go down deep. They want to face reality. A very 
honest, human relationship can be proof to them of 
how big and strong they are. 

All they ask—it is what any one of us is would ask— 
is that you do not step all over them. They are not 
big enough for that. They will suffer if, day “after 
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day, your consistent treatment is to stamp on them, 
or to scald them with ever-exploding steam. But they 
won’t wither in an occasional storm. 


The Wrong Kind of Tolerance 


Be sure, too, that you understand the true mean- 
ing of tolerance. It does not call for the lowering of 
standards. You must have the highest possible stand- 
ards . . . for the age that you teach. Helpful toler- 
ance does not mean letting everything go by the 
boards. It means living with the behavior which is 
normal and healthy for the age. 


To make this distinction you must be a thinking, 
puzzling, wondering person. You need to test your- 
self in two ways (and you have to keep testing all the 
time). Are you being too touchy? Are the little things 
that youngsters do sending you into a boil? If you 
pass on this test-then you have to ask: Are you being 
too easygoing? Are you settling for less than young- 
sters can do? 

These questions come at you from both sides. It is 
easy to be too demanding. But once you believe in 
the velue of tolerance for youngsters it is just as easy 
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to lean over backwards and be content with too 
little. 

Your youngsters are wiggling. The reason may be 
their age. If it is, you have to accept that children 
do this. You have to take your stand: “Since chil- 
dren are like this I am not going to tamper with their 
nature . . . I have no stake in weakening humans 
by bending them into something they are not.” But 
the reason may also be totally different: You are 
boring them! Then you do something. 

Your youngsters are pushing. The reason may be 
their age. If it is, you have to take your stand: “My 
professional job is to create a situation where chil- 
dren can be themselves.” But, their age and stage of 
growth may not be the reason. Instead the cause may 
be: They have to stand in line too long. They are 
tired. Then you do something. 

One kind of cause is the maturity of the child. 
You bow to this. You accept it and work with it. 

But another kind of cause is the purely man-made 
Pressure: our deeds, our approaches, our treatment, 
our methods, our ways. These do not have to be. 
These can be modified. 

What we do sometimes makes children more rude, 
More abrupt, more smart-alecky, more pushing, more 
hurting, more aggressive, more retiring, more Wwan- 
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dering than they ever need be. Everything in our 
classroom has its effect: the arrangement of desks, 
the appearance of the walls, the books we use, our 
grading systems, the space, the number of children, 
what the class is studying, the climate and atmos- 
phere and spirit of the room. Some settings spur chil- 
dren on to do their best. Other situations bring out 
the beast in children. For good discipline we must 
weed out everything that makes children act worse 
than they have to act. 

We all know that even adults can be pulled down. 
Certain situations make us yawn and put us to sleep, 
force our minds to wander, our fingers to fidget, our 
ears to shut, our legs to move. Youngsters are more 
susceptible to such pressures than we are. 

Your tolerance must never let you accept and be 
content with less than children can do. You must 
never become so deaf that you do not hear the results 
of your treatment of children. You must never be- 
come so near-sighted that you cannot see what you— 
your teaching, your classroom, your program—are 
bringing about. 
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Doing Justice to Children 


The key question is: What are children capable 
of? 

At times they do have an instant-pudding atten- 
tion span. You turn your back for a minute to write 
on she blackboard, and the whispering starts. They 
begin to pass notes. Some giggle. Some daydream. 
You are called from the room briefly. Chalk starts to 
fly. Work stops. Paper airplanes sail through the air. 

Is this in the nature of children? Or is it the result 
of the way we live with them in school? 

One part of the answer comes from watching chil- 
dren as they grow. Their capacity to stick to a job 
and to work hard is amazing. The infant plays with 
his toes. He is absorbed for longer than you or I do 
many things. The child in his crib sometimes plays 
with rings for all his waking hours. The standing 
Youngster throws blocks out of his crib, drops them 
and watches them fall, listens to their landing sound. 
He keeps it up longer than most adults can bend to 
Pick up the toys and put them back again. 

Time and time again the problem parents face is 
Not how to make children stick at something. Their 
headache is how to stop children. How to get them 
to come in for supper? How to get them to go to 
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bed? How to get them to leave what they are doing 
and get in the car? At every age children have great 
capacity to become absorbed. 

The warning is clear: Don’t underestimate young- 
sters. There have been moments in your life when a 
curtain has parted and you have had a glimpse of 
children’s power. There have been times when vou 
had to ring a bell or sound a chime or clap your 
hands or stand on your head to get youngsters to stop 
their work. 

Many other teachers have seen the same thing. If 
you teach at the elementary level reading some of 
the following books may help you keep your sights 
high: 


A School for Tomorrow, by Marion Nesbitt (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1953). 

I Learn from Children, by Caroline Pratt (New 
York: Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1948). 

Little Red School House, by Agnes deLima (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1942). 

Our Children and Our Schools, by Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell (New York: Simon & Schuster, Inc., 
1950). 


Exciting stories about young people, adolescents 
haitf’at work and liking it, are just as available from 
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secondary school teachers. One good book is Educa- 
tion for All American Youth, (Washington, D. C.: 
Educational Policies Commission, 1952); another is 
High Schools for Tomorrow, by Dan Stiles (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1946). One of the best 
books about this age was written by high school 
boys and girls themselves—Were We Guinea Pigs? 
By the class of 1938 of Ohio State University’s Lab- 
oratory School (New York: Henry Holt, 1938). 

None of us has the touch of genius that it takes to 
be interesting and important and helpful to our 
students every minute of the day. Despite our best 
efforts at times we could be giving away raindrops 
for all the excitement we stir in our students. Teach- 
ing is a hard job but we must never let the difficulty 
of the task blind us to the stark, nasty fact: Bored 
children will be bad! 

Some misbehavior comes when our school work is 
too easy; some misbehavior comes when our school 
work is too hard. In either case the solution is not to 
talk. The solution is not to reason. The solution is 
Surely not to tolerate the situation. 

You have to go to work, but not on the children. 
Work on yourself, on your program, on your ma- 
terials, on your general classroom techniques, to find 
the answer for better discipline. EN 
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An Active Approach of a 
Different Kind 


The temptation is to be more moral with children 
than we are with ourselves. “But they ought to 
listen.” “But they ought to be able to be quiet.” “But 
they ought to pay attention because it will help them 
later.” Such lofty sentiments usually make us feel 
better, but they seldom help boys and girls to mend 
their ways. 

A much more fruitful path to good discipline is to 
identify those ingredients of good teaching which 
bring out the best in children. Activity is one. At no 
school age are youngsters happy as sitting ducks or 
mummies. The more their work necessitates their 
talking, responding, discussing, the better they can 
behave. At all ages the more their work gives them 
the opportunity to see at first hand, the better be- 
haved they can be. 

Variety is another ingredient. At no school age are 
youngsters comfortable when they are all poured into 
one mold. The more their work can be subdivided 
into many different real problems, the more each 
child will be able to give himself to the task at hand. 


The more that school is not just books and words, 
<ai> 
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more books, more words, the more responsive chil- 
dren become. 

Usefulness is another element. At no school age 
are youngsters at their best when dealing only with 
abstractions. Childhood lives its own life keenly. It 
has to see the relationship between what it is learning 
and what is going on all around. Childhood is the 
present; it is not a promise for the future. The more 
children can put their learning to work, the better 
they will behave in your classroom. 

Responsibility is an ingredient, too. At no school 
age are boys and girls content to be the pass receivers. 
They want to call the signals some of the time; they 
want to carry the ball and to throw the pass. The 
more your way of working opens up to them the 
chance to make decisions, to call the turn, the more 
responsive children will be. If they feel that you are 
pushing them around, making up their minds for 
them, putting things over on them, they will squirm 
and fight back. Give them a chance to say their say, 
and they will be as good as they can be. 


REP 
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What About Punishment? 


Thus far we have looked at three very different 
ways of responding to youngsters’ misbehavior. 

One: If you think the children do not know or do 
not yet fully understand, talk and discuss and ex- 
plain. č 

Two: If you think the behavior is a natural prod- 
uct of the stage of growth the child is in, live with it 
or channel it if you must. 

Three: If you think the setting immediately sur- 
rounding the child is pulling behavior down, changé 
the setting, fix up the environment, and leave the 
youngster alone. 

But what about punishment? 

Schools have many favorite punishments: keeping 
children in after hours, standing them in the hall, 
isolating younger children, depriving youngsters of 
play periods or shop periods or art periods, sending 
them to the principal’s office, giving demerits. . . . 
Are these all wrong? Does a good school never pun- 
ish? Is it out of date or not modern to let a child 
know in no uncertain terms—with some pain at- 
tached—that what he is doing is wrong? 

Punishment is an honorable teaching method. Re- 
warding js, too. Both are fully as modern as talking, 
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explaining, or discussing. One, punishment, gives 
pain to help a child remember. The other, reward- 
ing, gives pleasure to help a child remember. These 
are alternative teaching techniques. They are valid 
approaches to use when the cause of difficulty is that 
the child does not know. Both are geared to do one 
job which is an important part of discipline: to help 
a child learn. 

But punishment is the trickiest technique. Many 
teachers use it almost as a matter of course, offhand, 
without too much thinking. They rely on some par- 
ticular punishment, like a favorite patent medicine. 
They count on it to solve almost every problem. 
Actually punishment is exceedingly hard to use ap- 
propriately. If you want to use punishment (or re- 
ward) as a part of your teaching method, be sure 
you know what you are getting into. Don’t do it 
unthinkingly. See very clearly what the hazards of 
punishment are and what its one clear virtue is. 
Then you can make a wise decision. 


e 
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Some Dangers You Must 
Consider 


In the first place, keep in mind that only the stable 
child can take punishment. Youngsters with a basi- 
cally good relationship at home and at school are 
sturdy enough. They can stand it. But punishment 
threatens the troubled child; it can make his hurts go 
deeper. 

If you turn to punishment, be prepared to think 
very hard. You have to be very sure of what you are 
doing. You have to be completely certain that pun- 
ishment (or reward) is your appropriate tool: This 
is a stable child . . . His trouble is that he simply 
does not yet know. Very few of us are ever this cer- 
tain. 

You can use a somewhat startling test to double- 
check your decision. Ask yourself: Is this youngster 
ignorant of the law? If he is, then he meets the stand- 
ard. Punish him, it you want to. 

If he knows better but commits the deed anyhow 

. if he knows he shouldn’t but does it anyhow 
. . . if he knows, then don’t punish (and don’t talk 
or discuss, either). You have a youngster on your 
haus wha must be helped, not by any form of teach- 
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ing, but by a totally different approach. With this 
child you are in the realm of remedial work, not the 
straight teaching of discipline under discussion here. 

You see the strange twist of this test. We usually 
say: “Go easy with ignorance.” We hesitate to pun- 
ish the person who does not know. It somehow seems 
unfair. We save our punishments for the fellow who 
persists, despite our talking and despite our telling 
and despite much previous effort. Customarily pun- 
ishment—especially severe punishment—is the court 
of last resort. 

This test reverses that process. Because of its sur- 
prise you may find it easy to remember. The fact is 
that punishment is most right when it is your first 
technique. Punishment is a teaching technique. If it 
can help anyone it helps those who do not know. But 
it hurts those who do. 

Reasoning is not a cure-all but it never does any 
harm. Suppose you misjudge the cause of a situation. 
Suppose the difficulty is not that the youngster simply 
does not understand. If you reason with the child at 
times like this you probably will not do much good. 
But you are protected and the child is protected. 
Your gentle words will not complicate the situation 


Or worsen it in any way. ot 
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Exactly the Right Amount 


No punishment is worth the time if it does not 
hurt. There is no advantage in a reward that does 
not lure. So be aware of a second hazard: If you 
want to use the punishment-award approach, 7. 
cannot be a cheapskate, or miserly or stingy. 

Punishment should hurt—no two ways about it. 
Reward should please—with no stopping at a half- 
way mark. Be lukewarm, and you will lose the effect 
you are striving for. Your goal is to associate real 
discomfort with certain frowned-upon acts, and 
actual pleasure with others. You have to make these 
results sharp and clear—no fuzziness—if you are 
going to succeed. 

Again the objection is that you have to think too 
hard. You have to be too clever, smarter than most 
of us have the time to be. You run the constant risk 
of not punishing enough or not rewarding enough to 
have the desired effect. 

Your thinking job in this connection never ends. 
Punishments pale through use and rewards lose their 
edge. What once may have been helpful loses its 
sting, or its attraction fades. You open up for your- 
self_a continuous task of trying to figure out: What 
will be enough? 
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Many people let a penalty or a prize rol! off their 
tongues with the greatest of ease. But these are in- 
tricate methods. They are wide open to the grave 
dangers of wasted effort, of ineffective effort. You 
can go through motions that do no good. 


ə 
Your Way of Looking 
at Children 


Punishment does something to children. Reliance 
on punishment does something to you, too. This is a 
third hazard. Choose punishment over the slow, 
Steady talking way and you will come to build a 
point of view about people. Increasingly you will find 
yourself thinking that youngsters are basically evil 

- + basically uncooperative . . . out to get your 
Scalp, 

Punishment lures you into this attitude. It is so 
available. Turn to it and, the next time there is law- 
breaking, it is there to turn to again. Soon you be- 
come a super-censor. You stop evil from showing . - 
Push it further down in the child so it won’t pop out 

` + €rase it if you can . . . be on your toes. -- 
Watch . . . be alert. ee 

Or your life becomes like that of a soldie? in & 
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foxhole. The enemy is trying to infiltrate your lines. 
They are trying to do it every minute, and in every 
possible way. Your only chance is to be so on guard, 
so ever-present, so dominant, that they never get a 
chance to break through. Many a soldier can tell 
you: There is no rest im this work. You can’t take 
your eye off the enemy for a minute. € 

Or your job of teaching children may become 
more like guarding prisoners. You have them in the 
land of Good. They don’t want to be there. Their 
goal is Bad. Their heart is set on it. The prisoners 
will stay with you just as long as you take everlasting 
precautions. But close your eyes for a second, and 
they are off. They are not happy where they are. 
You can imagine the kind of high security you would 
need to keep children—or adults, or soldiers, or con- 
victs, or anybody—in a setup like this. 

Youngsters are not angels, but neither are they 
unhappy when they are good. They do not resent 
having worthwhile things to do. Their fun need not 
come from deviling adults or deviling each other or 
destroying property or breaking rules. There is no 
surge of anti-life inside of children. Children are 
humans like yourself. Life is more pleasant all around 
when you talk with them, explain, discuss, and in- 


“terpret. 
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The Missing Cylinder 


A last hazard but a very important one: When 
you teach children through punishment, when you 
shame or yeJl or reprimand, youngsters are not 
drawn to you. The pain you inflict has to carry the 
full aching load. Discipline gets no help at all from 
your personality. 

The more gentle rational approach makes children 
feel: “Adults are nice. I want to be like them.” If 
you slip into a continuously harsh approach a young- 
ster responds: “I’ll do what he says because I must 
but who wants to be like him?” 

When you set children against you, you are teach- 
ing discipline the hard way. Your strong right arm 
undercuts what your heart could contribute. 


The One Virtue 


The case for punishment is not all black. You can 
Use it well in situations where its one virtue applies. 
A real punishment (or an effective reward) can help 
à child learn quickly. The pain (or the pleasure) is 
a vivid charge. When time is the essence, when 2 
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behavior must be learned in a jiffy, punishment— 
always for stable children—is a real help. 

Even this virtue has a catch, however. How many 
of the things you want children to learn must be 
mastered pronto—one, two, three? How many have 
so much at stake that you cannot afford any waste of 
time? Families do sometimes face such problems. A 
child must learn quickly not to dash across the street 
—there is no room for mistakes. A child must learn 
quickly not to play with kerosene or with matches— 
the first time is the time that counts, not the second, 
third, or fourth. 

At school (and in homes, too, for that matter) 
very few situations have this much urgent time pres- 
sure. Most of the difficulties that stable youngsters 
get into do not lead to dire results, such as being 
killed, maimed, or burned. 

The pressure for quick results usually does not 
originate in what the child is doing. It stems more 
from how we, the adults, are feeling. This is very 
understandable, especially in school. The principal 
has his eye on you. Parents do. Your colleagues 
teaching the same grade do. Obviously the teacher 
of the next higher grade likes to have you pass on 4 
class of little cherubs. And most of us feel enough 

“general insecurity so that we ourselves are more con- 
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tent when results show immediately. These forces all 
conspire to persuade us that more things must be 
learned in a jiffy than actually need be. 

You can reduce this pressure on yourself a little 
bit if you get a fairer, more just picture in your own 
mind of whaf you are supposed to accomplish. Many 
teachers demand unreasonable achievements of 
themselves, and as a result expect too much from 
children, When youngsters in a class cause trouble 
Some teachers think: “I’m no good unless with one 
fell stroke I end this once and for all.” 

This attitude builds too much strain. It sets too 
high a standard. It is not healthy for teachers nor is 
it healthy for children either. Many political and 
Social and economic developments in the news today 
Ought to help all of us see: The process counts too, 
not just the end result. Be sure that you judge your- 
Self in a fair and decent way. 

_ the crux is not working wonders—either by rais- 
8 your pinky finger or by swinging a sledge ham- 
mer. Equally important is how you handle problems. 

Sur way of working counts. A sound way will bring 
* sound product, even though at any one instant you 
may Not see the immediate payoff. 
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Short-Term Gains or Permanent 
Ones? 


You have to be always aware too of one real 
hazard in any quick result. Sometimes, the overnight 
reformation is fine. It can mean that you have done 
a wonderful job of teaching and have really*suc- 
ceeded. But—it can also mean that the quick change 
is only skin deep. Youngsters may learn to do what 
you want them to . . . because you want them to. 
They do what you want them to . . . because you 
are there to see that they do it. They do what you 
want them to . . . because they are afraid of what 
you will do if they don’t. 

The result looks all right, but it can be very tem- 
porary. Shaky. Very impermanent. The minute your 
pressure is gone—your presence, your eyes, your 
threat—the main support for good behavior is gone. 
Your punishment creates a kind of police state. The 
motto: Behave .. . as long as the policeman is 
around. 

This danger can be overstated. Even when you 
talk with children, explain and discuss, your results 
for a long time are temporary. But you know this 
and expect it and plan for it when you use a reason- 

“ing approach. When you use force this imperma- 
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nence is apt to surprise you. It can anger you and 
lead you into more and more force. Once again 
punishment turns out to be the most intricate and 
involved approach, the one where ever so carefully 
you have to watch yourself and what you do. 

There is away to lessen the likelihood of getting 
only a momentary response as a result of punishment. 
Use ‘punishment when you seek quick learning and 
when the learning is a small one: some specific deed, 
some specific way of acting. “Be quiet in this room” 
+. . “Wait your turn at this machine” . . . “Do 
not run on this stairway” . . . “Do not touch this 
apparatus,” 

General, broader learning—principles, pervasive 
attitudes—cannot be beaten into people. Kindness, 
for example, or decency, respect, tolerance, consid- 
Crateness, cooperativeness, thoughtfulness . . . these 
can only grow as you help children to think about 
them and to see the need for them. 

You can sum it up this way: There is nothing 
Wrong with punishment in and of itself. Use it if 
You want to, but use it under the following four con- 
ditions, At these times there is the best chance that 
Punishment will be all right: 


2 l. Use it only with stable, sturdy, healthy young- 
€Ts, 
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2. Use it only when these youngsters are “igno- 
rant of the law.” 

3. Use it only when they must learn the law 
quickly, when there is not a moment to waste. 

4. Use it only when the law is a specific one, 
applicable to some clearly defined and definite sit- 
uation. 

How many situations come up in your classroom 
which meet these standards? 


Two Alternatives 


The teaching of discipline can be done in two 
alternative ways. As a steady diet you can be strict, 
unbending, demanding, rigid. This is one method. 
You impose your discipline; you try to rub it off on 
the children. You check and you supervise. Your 
punishments flow without end. 

The second method is teaching and talking. Now 
and again, when quick learning is imperative, you 
punish. Once in a blue moon you blow your top just 
because you are human. But your steady way is to 
explain and discuss. You and the children evaluate 
behavior. And all this is backed up by your friendli- 

-ress, your understanding, your warmth and your 
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interest. You have real limits but you also have great 
tolerance. And you detour children—you have no 
trouble living with them. 

Between these two alternatives there is no middle 
road. Nor can you play both sides of the street. You 
cannot be demanding and controlling and punishing 
oge part of the time, and talking-understanding an- 
other part. You dilute yourself if you try. You are 
neither fish nor fowl. You weaken your dominance— 
the children are not afraid of you. And you weaken 
your appeal—the children are not eager to be like 
you. You are not one thing or the other: neither 
someone to fear nor someone to listen to and to love. 

This problem is a crucial one in our public schools 
today. Even teachers who say they are strict at the 
Start of a year and then let up are not very frighten- 
ing humans to children. Not many of us feel com- 
fortable bossing children and yelling at them and 
being standoffish. A pervading change in every aspect 
of human relations has done something to each one 
of us. You see the change in colleges in teacher- 
student relations; most of us do not fear our instruc- 
tors. You see the change in husband-wife relations; 
most wives do not quake at the sight of their hus- 
bands. You see it in employer-employee relations; we 
don’t tremble when the boss comes around.» +” 
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Even when some say they want to be demanding 
with youngsters, our way of life has gentled them. 
Not many teachers walk up and down the aisles of 
their classroom with a ruler in their hands. Not 
many today, without conscience pangs, will whip a 
child. Not many are proud of their strap or their 
rod; not many believe wholeheartedly that they are 
doing their Christian duty when they beat a young- 
ster. 

The demanding method of control requires self- 
righteousness. You have to feel glad inside yourself— 
good, content, and proud—when you hit children. 
For most people this method is a lost cause. We did 
not experience such constant severity ourselves. We 
do not want to experience it. And we have lost our 
heart for imposing it on children. 

But we are not yet using fully the second alterna- 
tive. We talk more with children but we are half- 
hearted in our friendliness. We are hesitant and 
worried about tolerance. We are tentative and unsure 
as we reason with children, We begin, but we back 
down and too seldom persist. 

‘The heart of the problem of discipline in our pub- 
lic schools is that some children are getting too little 
control: not enough real fear—it takes real fear—or 
sat enough real love. You must control one way or 
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the other. You must be one thing or the other. You 
must stand for something, or you leave children too 
much on their own. 

Unless we reverse every aspect of our modern-day 
living, fear is in back of us. It is a dead goose . . . 
gone. Never again in our democratic society will fear 
We the pervading tone of homes or businesses or com- 
munities . . . or schools. The one promising path 
open for the future is that of understanding, of ap- 
Preciation, of enjoyment: a new relationship of 
warmth. 

For schools this suggests more faith in reason. 
More patience with child-like stumbling beginnings. 
More tolerance of natural behavior. More fun with 
youngsters. With such a combination, words can be- 
gin to take hold. A blow must be pounded in. Giver 
warmth, a word will send its own roots down. 


3 


Keemedial Jeaching of 
Discipline 


Ne. for the children who 


need your remedial teaching. You will have only a 
handful of them. They are a small group, but they 
stand out. These are the youngsters who can upset 
your class and really interfere with your work. They 
can bother you tremendously. They do their misdeeds 
day in and day out, over and over again; nothing 
szans to stop them. When you think of discipline 
these children probably come first to your mind. 
They are far off the beaten path of normal 
development. Something has pushed them to one 
76 
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side or the other. They are far more rude than other 
children, far more fresh, far more stubborn, and far 
more fighty; they are far more quiet. They are 
tougher, harder; they are more shy. They boast a 
lot more, they push a lot more, they hog the lime- 
light. They shrink, they draw back, they shrivel up 
i®side a shell. Whatever they do—whether hitting 
out or pulling their horns far in—all their actions 
have a big exclamation mark to them. These are 
children plus some extra force . . . children plus 
a compulsion . . . children plus an added strong 
drive that propels all they do. 

To get a handle on these youngsters you have to 
understand the basic satisfactions that all people 
seek. The difficulties these children have lie in this 
area. They do not need more knowledge about how 
to behave, in order to get back on the normal path 
to discipline. They need some “X”—a missing 
quality that sustains life and fosters it, that lets 
People live and grow. 


Physical Needs 


The physical needs that support life are a good 
Place to begin, We are all familiar with theia. When 
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we are clear on how these operate we can step from 
the physical to other needs not so apparent which 
work the same way. 

The need for sleep is a good starting place. We , 
all get sleepy at times. We all know what_sleepiness 
does to us. And we know what to do about being 
tired. 0 

Call to mind some times when you have sat in a 
faculty meeting or at a lecture—times when you 
were very drowsy. Recapture the feeling of wanting 
sleep more than anything in the world. Can you 
remember those yawns? Your heavy, heavy eyelids? 
Your wandering mind, dozing, spinning, going off, 
and then the struggle to snap yourself back to the 
life around you? 

Think of a time when you were reading a book, 
a good book, one that told you something you really 
wanted to know. Perhaps you were going to take an 
examination on the book, or you had to make a 
report on it. You had every reason to concentrate on 
the print in front of you. You would get a reward if 
xoyeconcentrated. You would be punished if you did 
not. You knew that you should pay attention. Your 
conscience told you, your good sense told you. But 
you were too drowsy. 

This iS what usually happens: You summon up 
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all your will power. You try your very hardest. You 
even resort to tricks . . . open the window... 
drink some coffee . . . smoke a cigarette . . . eat 
some candy . . . make yourself take notes. You do 
your best, but . . . the book slips out of your hand 
and you are gone. Your whole body’s deep muscle- 
ooted, nerve-centered, all-inside-of-you craving for 
sleep wins out. 

The craving beats down your best judgment. It 
tramples on what you know you ought to do. It puts 
fear of punishment far back in your mind. Sleep 
wins out over everything. You have to do it. You 
know you should not, but you do. 

Have you ever fallen asleep in church or in class 
or when you were entertaining company? All your 
training told you not to sleep. Every lesson you ever 
learned—as a child, an adolescent, an adult, all your 
life—said: Don’t. To sleep is not nice. To sleep is 
not polite. To sleep is not the right or the decent or 
the friendly or the kind or the proper thing to do. To 
Sleep is bad. But—you slept. Your mind said one 
thing. Your judgment said one thing. Your trau.'"3 
Said one thing. But your need for sleep said another. 

There are more extreme examples. You may have 
been trapped in one of them, or know someone who 
has. Mr, Jones buys a ticket for the opera or a movie 
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or a Broadway show. He goes to sleep in his seat. 
“Foolish . . . such a waste of money.” But he 
sleeps. Mr. Smith is driving a truck or a car. He 
falls asleep at the wheel. “Dangerous . . . harmful 
. . . destructive . . . unwise in the extreme.” But 
he sleeps. 

Urges can get so strong inside the human that they 
override everything. Very few of us have ever been 
so famished that we would do anything for food. 
Yet some people in the world have felt this fearful 
force. Some feel it today. They must have food. They 
will have food. Food becomes the one central guiding 
need that determines all their actions. They rob to 
get it. They kill to get it. They shove, they hit, they 
mob. The veneer of civilization fades—all they have 
been taught, all their past, the lessons of a lifetime. 
The need for food alone takes control. 

Hungering, starving, suffering, pang-filled people 
go to weird extremes to satisfy their craving. Humans 
have eaten dogs. They have eaten dirt. They have 
eaten bark. Worms. Rats. They have eaten people. 
Hirager for food pushes out of them any old revul- 
sions. This need, must be satisfied. Satisfied in any 
way. Satisfied at any price. 

The story of humans parched by thirst is perhaps 
morë fainiliar to us. Their dryness becomes all- 
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compelling, the only fact they can concentrate on. 
Their minds, their muscles, their bodies, their 
thoughts—all are centered on one basic need. The 
need for water, in the parched, dusty, dry, hurting 
human, recolors and reshapes the real world into 
pictures that fit his hopes and dreams. A hill looks 
like¥a waterfall. A shadow looks like a lake. A mound 
looks like an oasis. Rays of sunshine look like rain. 

Lifeboat stories are known to all of us. A ship is 
sunk, a plane is downed. The lost are finally forced 
by their thirst into gulping salty seawater. Their past 
instruction tells them: This will worsen your lot . - . 
Don’t. But they drink. 


The Hungers in Your Class 


You have parched children in your classroom. You 
have longing youngsters. You have starving boys and 
girls, But the emptiness driving them is not lack of 
food nor of water nor of sleep. They are secking 
other satisfactions equally needed by man. But they 
seek them with the same compulsion, the same over- 
powering dominant impact. 

They did not miss a meal or one cooling sip of 
water or one night’s sound sleep. Some have missed 
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a lifetime of love, of appreciation, of belonging, of 
praise, of acceptance. Some have missed a lifetime 
of achievement, of accomplishment, of success. Some 
have missed being needed and necessary and im- 
portant from the day they were born. | 

Sleep insists. Thirst drives. Hunger hurts. These 
empty youngsters are driven by needs every Bit as 
real. And their needs have been intensified, aggra- 
vated, for a long, long time. 

You are hungry for food if you miss one meal. You 
become very hungry if you miss two. You might use 
the word “starving” if you missed three meals in a 
row. You are tired if you go without one night’s 
sleep. If you miss two nights, you call yourself 
exhausted. Work through seventy-two hours straight 
and your eyelids become heavier than you can bear. 
Go without liquid for a day and your throat is dry. 
Skip water for two days and you call yourself 
parched. But a little water, a few sips at first and 
then a long cooling draught, will soon fix you up. 

Physical hungers have their roots in yesterday, in 
the day before, in the last few days or the past week 

. no longer. Emotional hungers go back, back, 
back. They are rooted in the early life of the child, 
long before the youngster ever comes to school. Your 
empty youngsters have been dry for a long, long 
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time: dry for love, dry for success, dry for belonging 
and for attention. No little drink or two will make 


them feel right. 


Empty Children . . . and Mute 
x) 

The thirsty man knows his trouble. He can tell 
you: “I want water.” The hungry man can verbal- 
ize his emptiness: “Food. Give me food.” The sleepy 
one can say to you: “I’m so tired I cannot keep my 
eyes open.” Your youngsters do not know their 
trouble. They have no words to explain how they 
feel. They cannot say: “This is where it hurts.” 

Perhaps you have tried to comfort an infant who 
was in pain. The baby howls. He draws up his legs. 
His face is screwed up with the hurt of it all. But the 
child has no words. Only a few words would simplify 
matters, but he cannot talk. Your school-age young- 
sters are in the same boat. They hurt, but they can- 
not tell you where or why or how. 

This inability to express their trouble truly com- 
Plicates your job. Your dealings with your class are 
usually on a talking plane. You can explain. The 
children can explain. Facts and ideas can be fully 
aired. But not with hungers. Even the high school 
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youngster is mum. Or, if he talks, the reasons he 
gives you cannot be relied on, because no child can 
really know. Age makes no difference. These psycho- 
logical hungers are not nicely located—in the belly, 
in the throat, in the eyelids. They are all through the 
body . . . everywhere . . . in every pore, muscle, 
and nerve. i 
Ask, and the child must be quiet or, if he talks, he 
seems to lie. Ask, and you can get no answer that 
makes sense. Ask, and the child will seem stubborn, 
evasive, uncooperative, not trying. Ask, and you 
open a new difficulty for yourself: The child’s be- 
havior when you ask him can make you even more 


upset. 


Empty Children . . . and Wounded 


These children are discipline problems, but that is 
not the right way to look on them. It is much more 
accurate to see them as your sick and wounded. 
They are not physically damaged, but they have a 
hurt just as real. Their bodies are sound, but their 
feelings have become infected. These children have 
been bruised by life—in ways that have affected their 
whole. way of looking at themselves and at all the 
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people around them. Their illness does not show in 
lumps or splints or cuts. You see their sickness in 
their behavior. 

This is hard on you. You are not accustomed to 
working with sick children. No teacher is. The physi- 
cally ill child stays home. Teachers do not often see 
hing If a youngster has a fever or a sore throat, if he 
is coughing or sneezing, his mother keeps him. Well 
children are in school; sick youngsters are in bed. 

If the child is really sick his parents call a doctor. 
The doctor comes to the child’s home or the young- 
ster is bundled up and taken to a clinic or a hospital 
or the doctor’s office. All the while this goes on the 
teacher is in school. You are busy with the children 
who are well. 

Children who are well in their feelings and atti- 
tudes come to school, but the sick ones do, too. 
Everybody comes. You have to get used to this idea. 
You may not like it, but there it is. No teacher can 
work only with stable youngsters. You have some 
disturbed children in every class, and your plans 
Must take them into account. 

This mixture will not surprise you if you look at 
your class from a public health point of view. The 
public health doctor knows that an open sewer in 
the town is apt to cause illness. He knows that houses 
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without screens are a risk. He knows that unpasteur- 
ized milk is a hazard. He knows that polluted water 
can cause trouble. He urges us all to be wary of 
common drinking cups; if people still use them he is 
not surprised when diseases occur. 

These hazards exist. They are danger spots. They ` 
do not cause an epidemic every year, but thef are 
dynamite—they can cause trouble. When disease 
flares up the public health people at least know the, 
source. They feel disturbed, but they are not sur- 
prised. Illness comes if a town has any of these con- 
ditions. Illness must be expected. Illness must be 
prepared for. 

Hazards just as real exist in human relations, 
Youngsters in your class have been exposed to infec- 
tion. They have been in danger areas. As long as 
these polluted spots exist you have to be prepared for 
difficulty. Whenever trouble passes by, be thankful; 
angels must be riding on someone’s shoulder: yours 
or the children’s. But don’t be surprised when trouble 
comes, 
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A Health Survey 


Count the youngsters you teach who have lost a 
parent by death. Add those children whose homes 
have been shattered by divorce or separation. For 
good measure throw in the boys and girls whose par- 
ents‘hre in the family but busy, busy, busy: Mother 
is chairman of everything, mother works, father 
travels, father’s business is his pride and joy. These 
children have been exposed. 

Ideally every child in your class should come from 
a complete family: a happy mother and a happy 
father, two protecting people, each secure and serene 
in their maternal and paternal roles. This is the per- 
fect combination to spring a child in the direction of 
good behavior. You cannot beat this combination as 
the base on which discipline is built: a mother who 
cares, a father who cares, the two of them working 
actively and together to build a home, a peaceful 
center for a child. How many of your youngsters 
have missed out? 

How many adopted children do you have in your 
class? How many of these spent a good part of their 
early lives without parents, in institutions, cared for 
Without the intimate love that mothers and fathers 
can best give? aiy 
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Are any of your children nagged a lot? You want 
to be ever on the lookout for youngsters who do not 
come up fully to their parents’ dreams: a boy whose 
father wants him to be a six-star general; a girl 
whose mother wishes for a star, any number and any 
kind; a first-born child who must be perfect. These 
children have all been exposed. 

Can you count any children who have to worry 
about their position in the family? A child unpre- 
pared for the birth of a brother or sister might well 
feel anxious. He wonders if people are down on him. 
He suspects that they want to hurt him. We call his 
sickness “jealousy.” Many a child has been exposed 
to it. The label simply means: This child is fright- 
ened . . . he thinks people do not love him enough. 

Do you have any youngsters with histories of se- 
rious illnesses? These children sometimes feel unsure 
of themselves. Do you have any youngsters who are 
left alone a lot? Do you have any children who get a 
steady diet of threats: “I won't love you any more is 
you do that.” 

The possible infections are varied. The hazard can 
be a dramatic event: a death, a remarriage, mother 
taking a job. . . . It can be a series of small inci- 
dents piling up day after day: reminders, coldness, 
nagging, reproofs, harshness. . . . 
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A Salute to Children 


This survey is not finished. You could go on and 
on. You have added up only one column, the easiest 
to spot and the easiest to recognize: a list of some of 
the common threats to a child’s security. But even as 
far as you have gone, by rights every child you have 
counted ought to be presenting you with major 
trouble. 

The chances are, however, that you got some 
pleasant news. 

Almost surely, after a survey like this, you are not 
dismayed at how many wounded children you have. 
You are surprised because you have so few! 

Almost all your youngsters have been exposed one 
way or another. Almost all of them have been at the 
danger spots. They have been face to face with 
hazards. But the largest number have managed to 
withstand the potential infection. 

No child grows up in a perfect world. No parents 
are perfect, no homes are perfect (no teachers need 
to be, either!). Deaths happen. Illness strikes No 
mother or father can wave a wand and ward off all 
blows from their children. Almost as surely the causes 
for divorce or separation or busyness or coldness or 
preferring one child are equally beyond easy control. 
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But the largest number of your children come 
through all right. 

Youngsters are tough, and they deserve a lot of 
respect. Their growth makes them bound and de- 
termined to get along, to fit in, to be good. They are 
in there pitching with all they have. They want to do 
the right thing—we are not the only ones who war.t 
discipline. Life has to pile up trouble on trouble be- 
fore a healthy youngster gets pushed off the path of 
solid growth. 


Respect for Their Strength 


You can feel real sympathy and respect, too, for 
those few youngsters who do have difficulties. Life 
has hit them very hard. They would not act the way 
they do today if they had not had to face so many 
obstacles, so much infection. This unhappy handful 
has literally been overwhelmed. 

But even these children are still crying. They have 
not given up. To get for themselves what a human 
needs, they are doing all they know how. They are 
fighting for their survival, and that is the cause of 
their misbehavior. They make your life a hard one, 
but you have to respect them for their stamina. 
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Most children were wanted and cuddled as babies. 
Today these wounded children suck their thumbs or 
twist their dresses. One way or another, sooner or 
later, a human must feel security. 

Most children felt big and strong when they were 
young. They said “No” to their parents; they re- 
fused foods; they explored and experimented and hit 
out and hit back. Today these wounded children 
boast or bully; they talk back and act pig-headed. 
One way or another, sooner or later, the human must 
get a sense of his own power. 

Most children played peek-a-boo and ride-a-cock- 
horse with happy parents; they rough-housed in the 
living room and splashed in-the bath. Today these 
wounded children show off or they lie or they act 
like know-it-alls. One way or another, sooner or later, 
the human must get in with people and must have 
some attention. 

Most children saw proud, fond smiles when they 
took their first step, spoke their first words, caught 
their first ball. Today these wounded children steal 
or shove; they interrupt or want to be right ell the 
time. One way or another, sooner or later, the 
human must feel that he is important, that he can do 
things. 

Most children got their basic satisfactiors simply 
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and easily, naturally and effortlessly, through the 
daily processes of their growing up. The hurt ones 
did not, but they have not stopped seeking. 

We wish they would not get in our hair. We wish 
they would seek, if they must, in nice ways—pleas- 
antly. But these basic satisfactions are a desperate 
matter with these children now—not a tea-party 
concern. They have blood in their eyes. They are 
clutching for any little boost they can get, any way, 
any time. 

The faint scent of some slight chance is enough to 
set them off. They often head in foolish directions 
that defeat their very goal—we land on them, the 
other children like them less. But these youngsters 
cannot use their reason and their common sense. 
They must get whatever satisfactions they can, no 
matter what penalties flow along too. That compul- 
sion, that strain, is their cross. It is their great block 
to good discipline. 


Who Are These Children? 


It is not difficult to spot these children who have 
faced more trouble than they could take. You can 
tell who <hey are. You can know them. The children 
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have problems, but you will have no problem in put- 
ting your finger on them. 

We said: These are the children who cause the 
big upsets. These are the youngsters who are always 
up to something. These are the boys and girls who, 
no matter where they are, are kicking up a fuss. 

They give you another big clue to tell you who 
they are. Look for the youngsters who have a repu~ 
tation! “Wait until you have Frankie in your class. 
Oh, my!” “Frankie is the one who started it, as sure 
as fate. I didn’t see it happen but Frankie did it, Til 
bet. . . .° “There goes Frankie again. Hold your 
hats on!” 

Look for the children who have acquired nick- 
names: Monkeyhead, Loudmouth, Tough Guy. . - - 

Look for the youngsters people scoff at and accuse 
of not acting their age: “Frankie acts just like a little 
two-year-old.” “Arnold acts like a baby.” 

Look for the youngsters everyone knows, and not 
favorably, either. Some eighth-graders are familiar 
even to the first-grade teacher. Jane in fourth grade 
is known all up and down the line, down to k'nder- 
garten and up through the high school. 

“But wait . . . this is not fair!” you may say- 
Youngsters should not be labeled. Youngsters should 
not be pigeon-holed and typed. Each teacher skould 
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form his own independent judgment. Children 
should not have to carry a brand. And you are right. 

But children do get reputations. You can use this 
fact constructively if you let it alert you: This is not 
a bad boy . . . this youngster is in trouble. The fact 
that this young a child already has a trademark can 
tip you off. You can put his trademark to good use. 

You do not have to approve of labeling children, 
but you can see why children get labels: They are 
in trouble everywhere . . . the trouble they get into 
is a peckful . . . they get into the same trouble over 
and over again. These signs can start your wheels 
going. Other people, less sensitive and understanding, 
put the name on a child and let it go at that. The 
very same signs can make you do some thinking. 

You can understand why these children acquire 
reputations. Inside of them, for years, they have been 
gnawed by an emptiness. With each passing year the 
bite has gone deeper. When they finally see a chance 
to get what they are seeking—some attention, some 
approval, some love, a little limelight—they spill 
over. They pop. They explode. All the pressure build- 
ing up inside of them fizzes. These youngsters are 
stamped by overstatement, overaction, overemphasis. 
Their needs, fermenting and fizzing, burst out, like 
water gushing through a broken dam. 
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With their needs bottled up, these sick children 
reach a point where almost anything looks like a 
chance to get a little of what they want. They do not 
do the sensible thing, any more than the thirsting 
man seeing a mirage does the sensible thing. They 
grab at every chance, real or fancied. Their inside 
emptiness changes everything they see—a classroom 
hour, the playground, the lunchroom, the bus, an 
automobile, blocks and sand, everything—into maybe 

. maybe . . . maybe an opportunity for some 
slight sip of what they seek. 

But little sips do not satisfy. Stolen sips may even 
increase these youngsters’ hunger and thirst; they 
are trapped into more and more of the same behav- 
ior. People say, “That’s Frankie all over.” “Thats 
Frankie to a T? “Thats Frankie for you.” They 
should feel: poor Frankie, caught and thirsty and 
blocked. What a compelling force keeps him seeking 
what he has to have! But people blame Frankie for 
his acts. 

The same clues will hold true even with a new 
child in your group. They will operate even if you 
teach the beginning grades, before. youngsters have 
a chance to make names for themselves. Your trouble 
will seldom be in knowing who these children are: 
Their compulsiveness (they have to do it andedo it 
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and do it . . . they do it with so much energy) will 
let you know. 


Limits ğ 

Once you spot the youngsters who need remedial 
help, what is your next step? What do you do with 
them? What will help them, and what will help the 
group? What is discipline for these troubled boys 
and girls? You know more answers to these questions 
than you think you do. 

But be clear on one thing first: Whenever you feel 
you must, don’t hesitate to stop these children. They 
will hit others. They will push and giggle. They will 
talk back to you. They will make wisecracks and be 
A-1 disrupters. Time after time you will have no 
other alternative except to stop these boys and girls. 
That is your job as a teacher; it is what all the chil- 
dren expect from you as an adult. 

You will need firmness to protect your class as a 
whole, these troubled youngsters, driven and both- 
ered and. tense,-can hurt. You will need firmness to 
give stability to your regular classroom work; these 
youngsters, hungry and thirsty, can take over. You 
will eed’ firmness, too, for the sake of these children 
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themselves. Like all other people they, too, feel com- 
fort inside when there are limits—decent, sensible, 
reasonable, but firm, limits. 

Time and time again you will have to say “No.” 
But . . . say it to these children. Say it with your 
tongue. Say it with your presence, say it by standing 
beside them. Say it by your friendly hand on their 
arm. Say it and mean it and stand by your “no” and 
say it again and again if you have to. But gentleness 
must be a part of your firmness, Have limits, but 
without harshness. Have limits, but no coldness. 
Have limits, but be sympathetic and friendly at the 
same time. 

This is not as hard to do as it sounds. Just keep 
reminding yourself: For all the deviltry these young- 
sters get into, they are not to blame. They cannot 
control their actions. Their hungers are too powerful. 

These children are the victims of a whole, difficult, 
entangled, complicated morass. The family got in 
trouble; the child was troubled; now you have 
trouble. The causes go back to complex relationships 
that were beyond everyone’s control. The child ic not 
to blame; he was exposed to overwhelming infection. 
You are not to blame nor is your school. Nor is the 
child’s family (although many people love to throw 
stones at parents—they make a delightful target). 
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No strong-arm measure can straighten everything 
out with one fell swoop. The public health official 
can drain a swamp. In human relations, unfortu- 
nately, you cannot drive a bulldozer through rubble 
and make life beautiful again. 6 

When you appreciate these complexities, stopping 
children will not be punishment. It will not be ac- 
companied by ridicule or reprimand or shame. You 
will be firm, but you will not be severe. You will stop 
the child, but you will not try to hurt him. The 
limits come from a friendly person, not from one 
who is antagonistic. 

Of course these children do a great many things. 
You cannot pick them up on every little misde- 
meanor. All children need your tolerance, but these 
boys and girls need it particularly. Their hungers are 
So great that if you try to stop them every time they 
do wrong, you will wear yourself out and you will 
wear them down, too. You cannot expect these dam- 
aged children'to perform at the same level that 
strong healthy youngsters can come up to. 

Make adjustments for what these children have 
been through. Be tolerant but, when they are doing 
something really harmful, by all means stop them. 
You be the judge. You decide. Whenever their action 
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looks harmful to you, that is the time to step in. 
That is the time to say “No.” 


A Real Aduance 


8 

Keep in mind that you are not trying to teach 
these children anything through stopping them. If 
teaching were your goal, then your next step would 
be to talk with them, explain and interpret. Or you 
might hurt them—that could help a healthy child 
to remember. But these children do not need teach- 
ing. They know. They have been in the same trouble 
a hundred times before. They know perfectly. 

All you do at this point is to stop them: to protect 
your class, to protect yourself, to protect them. But 
don’t feel let down. Don’t look on this simply as a 
holding action. Something much more fundamental 
than straight teaching is already under way. ous 
arms are not moving, your hands are not moving, 
your tongue hardly moves at all, but your feelings 
are in action. That is a real advance for discipline. 

You stop these children the way you do because 
you understand: These youngsters are hurt. 

You stop them the way you do—firmly but with 
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words—because you understand: These youngsters 
are unhappy. 

You stop them the way you do because no matter 
how hard and how brittle their outside shell makes 
them seem, you understand: These boys and girls 
are empty inside. & 

You understand. The way you stop them stems 
from a feeling inside of you. Is this a little thing? To 
a misunderstood child understanding can be the big- 
gest blessing of his life. 

You can see why this is so. Each of these boys and 
girls has his own story: One needs more love, an- 
other needs more independence; one a chance to 
grow and another more protection. But every single 
story has the same central plot: These children were 
not understood. They were not understood as babies, 
as preschoolers, as school-agers. 

Now you look at them. You try to see their side 
of life. You try to feel with them. When you must 
stop them you riever just stop PERIOD! As you stop 
them you put yourself in their shoes. 

Instead of disapproval, you feel sympathy. 

Instead of blame, you feel an interest in these 
youngsters. 


Jnstead of looking only at the act—interrupting 
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again! Pushing again! Lying again!—you look at 
the child. 


In Your Heart 


Don’t underestimate what you are doing. Under- 
standing is a precious thing. It is a healing thing. It 
makes people grow, and it makes people well. You 
are doing a lot, and you are doing the one thing a 
teacher always can do. How you feel is a personal 
matter. You control it. You decide. This is you. No 
one else in the whole wide world determines whether 
you look at.a child with angry eyes—burning, flash- 
ing, popping—or with some sympathy showing 
through. No one else determines whether your hand 
is hard and stiff and rejecting when you put it on a 
child, or whether some interest oozes out. 

You will face many obstacles as you try to lead 
these youngsters to a decent discipline. Large class 
size will be no help to you at all. A fixed curriculum 
with pressure to cover a definite amount of ground 
will not make your task any easier. If impatient col- 
leagues expect you to work quick changes you will 
have a real task on your hands. If irritable colleagues 
act as if you should club these children into the satis- 
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factions they must have, many cards will be stacked 
against you. 

You are sure to be confronted by pressures beyond 
your control (just as the parents of these children 
were, and just as the youngsters themselves are). 
But the feeling in your heart, your understanding, is 
within your control. This is your business. And it is 
the key. 


When Feelings Will 
Not Flow 


You cannot fool these children. They-know how 
you feel. You cannot hide angriness from them if 
you feel it inside of you. You cannot put on a front. 
These children want understanding so badly that 
their radar and sonar systems are unusually well 
developed. They have “feelers,” “antennae,” “search- 
lights,” and other devices to pierce your exterior and 
to get through ‘to the real You. 

Some youngsters will leave you cold. Some will 
get under your skin. Some will only make you angry, 
and you will have nothing else to give them. 

You cannot discipline these children if you feel no 
kinship. You have nothing that they can use to get 
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strength from. But you do not have to remain blank 
or negative. The child cannot change, but you can. 

One way: Visit the child’s home. Talk to his par- 
ents. Don’t go to ask: “How come?” Don’t go with 
a list of questions to be answered “True” or “False.” 
Go just to chat. To look. To listen. 

You are not after any particular details of the 
child’s background or history. You are not trying, 
detective-like, to put your finger on the exact origins 
of the trouble. All you are trying to do is to let the 
child become a little more of a human to you, not a 
flat cardboard figure who does bad things, but in- 
stead a person with some dimension. 

Details „of the child’s growing up are bound to 
come into the conversation. Factors in his present 
living inevitably will become more clear. You will 
not have to search for hidden answers—information 
will flow at you. But you are not after facts, you are 
after feelings . . . your own feelings . . . some 
sympathy for the child. 

As parents talk and as you look and listen you will 
change. When you learn at firsthand what he has 
gone through you may begin to wonder that he is as 
good as he is, instead of staying angry because he is 
as bad as he is. When you pick up parts of the story, 
when you find out how long he has been in trouble, 
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your impatience can turn to patience. Instead of 
resenting a youngster’s toughness you may even come 
to admire it and to doff your hat to his fight for 
survival. 

You do not have to visit every child’s home. If you 
see a man lying in the roadway bleeding you do not 
have to know the make of the car that hit him béfore 
you can be sympathetic and realize that he is in 
trouble. And so with most of the troubled youngsters 
in your classroom: You will know at once with them 
from their day-by-day behavior that they are empty 
and unhappy. But when that sympathetic feeling is 


missing you do have to visit homes to deepen your 
understanding. 


a! 


On Top of Understanding 


Understanding is your first step toward discipline. 
Understanding is the minimum. But you can take a 
further step to bring these children back to discipline. 

That step flows directly from the nature of the 
trouble these children are in. These are hungry chil- 
dren. You already know—everyone knows—what to 
do with hungry people. These children are thirsty. 
You know—everyone knows, it is no secret—what to 
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do with thirsty people. These youngsters are pulled 
by a terrific need, as if for sleep. You know what will 
help a weary one. 

You can use your classroom program, your cur- 
riculum, yourself, and your relationships to give 
these empty youngsters massive doses—big servings, 
tremendous helpings—of whatever they are seeking: 


love . . . achievement . . . belonging . . . praise... 
acceptance . . . independence. You can heap their 
platters high. 


The specific medicine these children need is some- 
thing you have: a good life. You specialize in this, 
in good living for boys and girls. These youngsters 
have been on a starvation diet. You can begin to fill 
them up. 

This is your most direct effort for discipline with 
these children. It is a gentle effort, but it does ex- 
actly what discipline should do: It fits children to 
live as decent people. Their needs, satisfied, begin to 
settle down into a normal niche. The compulsion 
subsides. Reason can begin to take over as a guide. 
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A Different Language 


The children will not be able to tell you what 
they are lacking. But don’t worry. Their behavior 
will make it very clear. Young people have no words 
they can use, but they have deeds galore. 

You know the slangy question: “What’s in it for 
me?” Your task is to figure out just that for these 
children. What is in it for them? What do they get 
out of their boasting . . . or their lying . . . or 
their clowning . . . or their quietness? What are 
they seeking? All their deeds and misdeeds are their 
avenue to some satisfaction. What is it? 

You see these youngsters all day long ixschool. 
You can learn what they are after. You can learn if 
you truly see their behavior. You will miss the answer 
if you look disapprovingly or angrily. The fire in 
your eyes will blur your vision. You will miss it if you 
simply stamp the behavior “bad” or “spiteful” or 
“mean” or “fresh.” The adjective will get in your 
way, and you will not see a thing. Your eye has to 
be on the child. You have to realize that he is talk- 
ing. You have to read his behavior. 

This is no new technique for you. Reading 
behavior, making sense out of deeds, interpreting 
gestures when not a word is spoken is old stuff. You 
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know what the officials at ball games mean even 
when you cannot hear their words: “Off side” . . . 
“Strike” . . . “Safe? . . . “Clipping penalty.” 
You know the meaning of many signals that televi- 
sion and radio people use: “Speed up”... 
“Stretch it out” . . . “On the nose.” 

On aircraft carriers “paddle language” tells the 
pilots whether to land or to try again, to slow down, 
to lift up, to straighten a wing. In railroading many 
gestures play a key part in communication: “Stop! 
Hot box” ... “Slow down.” And all of us who 
drive cars are very skilled in reading signals. We 
know when the driver ahead is saying that he plans 
to make.a left turn, when he plans to turn right, 
and when he is coming to a stop. We very definitely 
know when the policeman at the corner wants us 
to come ahead and when he wants us to halt. The 
actions of these youngsters can be every bit as clear. 

To get their meaning you simply have to feel with 
them. You have to put yourself inside of their skins. 
Think with their brains, see with their eyes, feel with 
their hearts, and you will know “what is indt” for 
them. $ 
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Seeing Is Believing 


Many teachers do read behavior. But they do it 
partially. They say: “All he wants is attention.” 
The child’s behavior has told them, but.they don’t 
believe their eyes. Once you get this far you haye 
the clue! You know what the child is after. 

“All she wants is someone to think she is im- 
portant” . . . and there it is, all clear! You know 
what the youngster is after. 

“He wants to be the boss” . . . “He wants to 
have his own way all the time” . . . “He wants to 
run things.” Teachers have been seeing beneath the 
wisecracks and the resistances and the stuidornness 
and the toughness of their difficult children. They 
have been seeing but not believing! You can do both. 
You can see what these children are after, and you 
can understand how important the satisfaction is to 
them. 

Don’t minimize the underlying motif that you have 
spotted. Don’t play it down. Don’t underestimate the 
strength and significance of the attention-seeking, the 
importance-wanting, the independence-needing— 
whatever shines through the child’s acts. This is the 
hunger. This must be met. Others may disparage: 
“All he wants is . . 2” You can identify this as the 
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food the child must feast on before he can become 
disciplined. 


Building a Good World 

As a teacher you create a society. Your four walls 
are your world. The floor is your earth, the ceiling 
your sky. You are Jupiter in this classroom world. 
You hold the strings in your hand. You can control 
what happens . . . to whom it happens . - - how 
often. 

In this classroom world... your world... 
someorié*is going to get the headlines. Who will it 
be? Someone will get the fame and the glory. Who? 
Someone will be written up in feature stories. Who? 
Once you begin to read the meaning of children’s 
behavior you will know which youngsters need big 
headlines, good headlines, the most. 

In your classroom world someone will ri 
Cadillac. There will be lots of Fords, Chevrolets, 
Plymouths. But someone will sit in an eye-catching 
spot. Someone will have the place of -honor. Someone 
will make heads turn to look as he passes by. Watch 
your children, and you will know who needs this 


experience the most. n 


de in a 
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You are Jupiter in your classroom world. You 
pass out the blessings. To whom will you give the 
coin of the realm? Who will jingle it in his pocket? 
You will know some children who especially long 
for the comforting feeling that they haye what it 
takes. Q 

You cannot control everything that happens, but 
you have a lot of power. Your program, your 
schedule, your praise, your attention, your planning, 
your committee assignments: These and many other 
ways put you in a position to boost some children. 
You are the program director of your classroom 
television station: You can give some child the best 
hour, when listening is at its peak. You=bòss the 
cameras. You can spot the camera on him when he 
is at his best. You are the maitre d’hotel in your 
own night club. You can give one fellow the best 
table, the prize place, right up at the front where 
the show is going on. You are the hostess. You can 
give the soft seat by the fire to some special student. 

You, the teacher, give out the prizes . . . praise, 
achievement, glory, comfort. 
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Look at Your Hand 


The one question is: Will you be a generous 
Jupiter or a stingy old god? Your hand is powerful. 
Will it be? an outstretched helping hand, or a whip- 
Kand? 

All the control you exercise is a temptation. Many 
people will say that right in your hand you have the 
answer to discipline. These children want praise? 
Fine, let them earn it. They want your good will? 
That is very useful to know; let them earn it. They 
want a chance for attention, to get the spotlight, to 
have all eyes upon them? You can give it to them, 
but first make the conditions perfectly plain: When 
they learn to be good . . . when they show us that 
they can behave . . . when they decide to act like 
the rest of us . . . then let their cup run over. 

In straight teaching you search for exactly this 
setup. This is motivation. If you can find something 
a child truly wants, then you kriow he will work. 
What he has his heart set on becomes the lure. This 
is the best single answer to most problems . . - in 
Straight teaching. j 

Troubled children hand you the opportunity on 
a silver platter. It is perfectly plain that they do have 
a goal. Every bit of their behavior makes it evident. 
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Nor is the goal a light, temporary one, something 
that has popped up in their life and they are mo- 
mentarily enthused about it. Their goal—to be loved, 
to be respected, to be accepted, whatever they seek— 
is deep-rooted. It has a stronger motivating force 
than you will ever find in the normal run of childréi. 

And you have to turn your back on this oppor- 
tunity. 

You have to resist the temptation! 

For now you are doing remedial teaching. With 

‘these unhappy youngsters you must seemingly re- 
verse an idea that has long been your stand-by. 

Stable youngsters, healthy satisfied children, can 
stand the strain of some battle for rewards. You can 
say to them: “Earn the good things of life. Work for 
them, and you will get them. Be on your good be- 
havior, and you will get what you are seeking.” 

Not these children. With them you use an upside- 
down approach: You give them what they are seek- 
ing so they can be on their good behavior! 

First»they need love; then they can be good. First 
they need attention; then they can be good. First 
they need to be in with their mates; then they can 
be good. You can hold the carrot out ahead of stable 
children to make them go. With these special chil- 
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dren you must feed them the carrot first. This dis- 
tinction is difficult to keep in mind. 

In your classroom you seem to reverse the usual 
process. Actually you are following the usual process 
of life. Seen.in that light, your procedure will not 
applar so strange to you. Stable children get love 
first, in infancy, and because they are loved they can 
grow. These troubled children missed out when they 
were young. You are doing the fill-in job now. Stable 
children get a sense of their own importance first, in 
early childhood, and because they feel important 
they can be good. These children were skipped when 
they were young. You are doing the feeding now. 

No child’ever truly “earns” the very basis of his 
al, his development. His parents 


growth, his surviv 
give it to him just because he is 


give it to him. They 
their child. They give it to him just because he is 
there. The term for this is unconditional love. The 
child is accepted by his parents simply because he is 
a child and because he is their child. No payments 
have to be made by the child; no strings are at- 

tached. $ 
You must follow the same open-haaded—an it-is- 
yours—approach in your classroom with these chil- 
ist the chance to pile more 


dren. You must res 
difficulty on them by making these children do what 
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no child has ever had to do—to earn the basic stuff 
of life. The chance comes on a silver platter. Take 
that platter and give it right back to the children, 
laden with what they are after. 


Signs of Progress 


These youngsters confront you with still another 
reversal of the usual form: They often get worse 
before they get better! Even in straight teaching the 
children do not get better day by day in every way 
+ + + you reach plateaus, and you have some back- 
sliding. But you do see progress in a reasonable time. 

In your remedial work you must allow yourself a 
most generous time schedule, Once these youngsters 
find in you someone who understands, they may seem 
at first to take advantage of you. Once they see in 
you a chance to get what they are seeking, they may 
multiply the very things you are trying to stop. 

You can understand why this happens. Through 
the years these youngsters have worked out for them- 
selves little ways of getting what they need. They 
clown because they have learned: clowning brings 
some approval. They disrupt because they have dis- 
covered: disruption brings some notice. They cling, 
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they push, they argue, they wisecrack—these are all 
their little private inventions for coping with their 
hungers. 

These are foolish ways. They are destructive ways. 
They are inadequate ways. But they are the only 
wayo these children know. These ways work for 
them. These are not the paths your other children 
are traveling; they are little backwoods, bumpy, 
stoney paths. But they are the only avenues these 
children have found to take them where they have 
to go. Once hurt children sense that you want to 
help them, the most natural thing in the world is for 
them to go haywire in the only direction they are 
familiar With. 

Your big job is gradually to help them find more 
legal, more constructive, and actually more satisfying 
ways of getting satisfactions. It is a slow job. A pains- 
taking job. It cannot be done overnight. Before these 
children can be led to more appropriate actions, 
they may drink deeper of the one spring they know. 
You must be prepared for this. 

It is not hard to imagine what can happen if you 
are taken by surprise: You try to be. good to these 
children, and they reward you by being worse than 
ever before. If you are not ready you will be under 
terrific temptation to tighten up. Many people want 
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to backtrack, to clamp down, to hold out. You may 
feel discouraged and wonder whether you are on 
the wrong track. But if you know that this is to be 
expected, if you see why it happens, you will not give 
up. The “false steps” are actually steps in the right 
direction. The youngsters’ overresponse is actiually 
one indication that you are offering what they must 
have. 


Give Yourself Time 


Helping these sick children is a long process. They 
were not hurt in the last ten minutes of in the last 
ten days. They have not been hurt since they started 
to school. Almost always the roots of their troubles go 
far back into their early living: 
tensions and strains that might even have begun be- 
fore the child was born. Only a miracle could let you 
live with them so satisfactorily that in a term or in a 


year you somehow managed to make up for all the 
lacks of a long past. 


into pressures and 


Working with these boys and girls puts a strain 
on your patience. You must learn to be content with 
little signs of progress . . . few and far between. 
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You need real confidence in what you are doing so 
you do not lose faith. 

One way of pacing yourself is to remember that 
time is a big element in recovery from physical illness, 
just as it is in emotional hurts. A patient comes to 
the hospital with a foreign body in his eye. The doc- 
tor can remove the annoyance, and the patient is out 
and gone. His hurt was a little one; it happened just 
a few hours ago. But some who come to hospitals 
are litter cases. They have been badly damaged. 
Even the best surgeon cannot perform the magic that 
will let them pop out of bed the very next day. 

The important part of the analogy is this: The 
surgeon “does not get angry at himself if the patient 
does not get well immediately. He does not blame 
the patient. And he does not lose faith in his treat- 
ment. He assesses how badly the patient has been 
hurt. Then he builds his time schedule of recovery 
accordingly. 


Get Yourself a Team e 
our classes have been hit 


ent, they 
sk with 


Some of the children in y 
so hard that, even with the best of treatm 
will not get well in the year or so that you Wo 
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them. You need confidence as a protection against 
despair. You need restraint to ward off impatience. 
You need understanding as a shield against irrita- 
tion. 

Even more, you need initiative. These children 
must continue to get help after they leave vour 
group. What you do with them is all to the good, but 
the crucial question is: What will the next teacher 
do? And the next? Unless the same understanding 
treatment is continued over a period of years, your 
efforts almost go down the drain. 

They never will be completely lost. You help the 
youngster even if you work with him understandingly 
for only a jiffy. But if he is to get the most‘yood out 
of your efforts, someone who follows must build on 
your beginnings. Others must continue them and 
strengthen them. 

It is always hard for one teacher to talk to an- 
other, to persuade her to continue in a path that has 
been begun. We teachers tend to work in isolation. 
We have our cubbyholes. We like to stay in them. 
Many teachers even pride themselves on making up 
their own minds about a child. They do not like to 
look at records that have been accumulated about 
him. They do not like to discuss a child with his 
previous instructors. They say: “I don’t want to be 
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prejudiced. I think every youngster is entitled to a 
fresh start.” 

No one can make an argument in favor of preju- 
dice. The strongest argument however can be made 
on this point: Many children will never get their feet 
on the ground unless a school plan helps them. 
When every teacher makes a new start you have 
waste. When Teacher A goes one way and Teacher 
B goes another you have inefficiency. The child never 
„can get the piling up of satisfactions that he needs. 

Some communities are lucky enough to have child 
guidance centers. Here the psychologist or psychia- 


h a disturbed child. The psychol- 


trist works alone wit 
ding 


ogist admzinisters tests which aid in understan 
the child better. A psychiatric social worker confers 
with the child’s family. A physician makes physical 
examinations. 

In a guidance clinic many P 


skills. The child gets the impact o 
ffort. One disturbed child is the focus 


of many people’s eyes. Relationships can become 
close, because no group of other children makes.de- 


mands and no other work must be done. 

Schools can never do this intensive job. We can 
never have this solid impact. We do not bring as 
many specialized skills to bear. In contrast wé& have 


rofessions pool their 
f an intensive and 


highly trained e: 
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one strength to offer: continuity. A child is with us 
for twelve years. He is with us day after day. He is 
with us six hours a day. If we waste this one trump 
card we throw away all the strength in our hand. 

The biggest stride schools can take toward im- 
proving discipline is to build school plans for these 
few but very troublesome children. Somehow, for 
these youngsters, we as faculties must sit together. 
We must talk together. We must understand to- 
gether. We must plan together. We must make sure 
that such youngsters are treated in a unified, consist- 
ent way by every teacher they meet—in the hallways, 
in the lunchroom, in the bus, on the playground, 
grade after grade. Every teacher who deals with 
these boys and girls from kindergarten on through 
their whole schooling must see them in the same 
light. 

Backed up by such a united front each individual 
teacher will see the fruits of his efforts. Through such 
common agreements and understood plans the child 
will build up his satisfactions slowly over a period of 
time. 
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Quiet Children 


Back on page 92 you read this statement: “It is 
not difficult to spot these children who have faced 
more trouble than they could take.” One major 
grdup of children is not covered by that statement: 
your too quiet children. They are not at all easy to 
recognize as needing help. 

You will know about the children who hit you 
over the head. But you have other youngsters who 
are too good, too clean, too perfect, too conscien- 
tious, too angelic, too concerned with top grades, 
too eager to please. You have to look twice to be sure 
these childfen are still with you. And you may have 
to look sixteen times to realize that they present a 
discipline problem. 

Your reaction may be: 
well enough alone. If these children are 
any trouble, what is the point in lookin; 
lems?” 

These boys and girls are n! 
trouble. But they are in trouble themselves. They do 
not feel free. They do not feel content. They do not 


have a comfortable sense about themselves. Other 

3: 
1 their outward “show-ofly, 
avior. These 


“Let sleeping dogs lie. Let 
not causing 
g for prob- 


ot causing anyone else 


children cannot contro 
boastful, hurting, noisy, pushing beh 
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youngsters also are chained: They must be the 
mousy, superperfect people they are. Each group is 
a prisoner of its own unmet needs—those who send 
out sparks and those whose sparks burn out their 
insides. You have to recognize them both. 

You must recognize them for the sake of geod 
discipline. 

Youngsters cannot stay quiet forever. These 
GOOD children are your time bombs. They will 
have to go off at some point. They are your slumber- 
ing volcanoes. The fire is all there, burning under- 
neath. Their explosion can have terrific force when 
it comes. 

The school’s job in teaching discipline ïs not 
simply to get children through graduation without 
mishap. Your responsibility extends beyond. You are 
trying to produce people who can live with them- 
selves and who can live with others. Look at some 
headlines due to appear fifteen years from now: 
MODEL STUDENT KILLS BABY . . . “PER- 
FECT HUSBAND” SLAYS SELF, WIFE, AND 
CHILD . . . SUNDAY SCHOOL STEADY AT- 
TENDANT RUNS WILD. The behavior that 
breeds such headlines is as much your concern as the 
paper airplanes thrown in fifth grade today, or the 
note-passing in the two o'clock algebra class. 
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Not all of these penned-in children end up in vio- 
lence, but they have the violence potential. The dan- 
ger is ever-present: The pressure inside can at some 
point become stronger than the controls these chil- 
dren have set up. 


5 


Harder to See, Harder 
to Help 


You can learn to let their excessive goodness be a 
you that these withdrawn children 


warning, telling 
o next? 


have no peace of mind. But what do you d 
With ‘most’ children you get your clues from their 
behavior. The shut-in youngsters give you nothing 
to go on. More open children reveal their needs 
through what they do. But here now are specialists 
in covering up. These children are both harder to 
spot and harder to help. You can feel quite stymied 
once you see them as unhappy, troubled children. 
What are they after? What do you do? 

You always have “old reliable”—one faithful 
stand-by you can turn to. You always have one tool, 
no matter how mystified you may be. You can always 
. that these youngsters are not just 


understand . - 
» You can always understind..- 


“eager-beavers. 
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that they are not just “mice” or “clams.” They are 
not just “shy” or “sissies.” 

Your good will can go to the child, not to his shin- 
ing cleanliness. Your interest can go to the human 
being, not to his perfect punctuality. Your concern 
can go to the person, not to the straightness of“his 
arm or the neatness of his paper or the tattle on his 
lips. For the youngster this is a major shift in em- 
phasis. 

You will find yourself shifting emphasis, too. As 
you feel for the person and not just the perfection 
your behavior will modify. You will not minimize 
the efforts of these children—you understand that 
they cannot help themselves, that they ‘have to be 
good. On the other hand you will not capitalize on 
their goodness, either. You will not re-enforce it or 
strengthen it or make it seem even more important. 

You will avoid another trap, too. You want these 
children to be freer and to have more confidence, 
but you will not push them into participation. You 
will not make them recite. You will not call on them 
and rifake them stand up in front of the class. You 
will not urge them to do anything they feel uncom- 
fortable doing. Feeling for these youngsters as people, 
you will know that they have enough pressures on 
them: already. You will not add still more. 
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Many of these boys and girls will grow into more 
faith in themselves as you have faith in them. Your 
new relationship can be the boost some of them need 
to dare to be freer, more comfortable people. With 
many children your understanding—add on the 
understanding of the teacher who follows you, and of 
the next and of the next!—will be all a school can 
do. It may be enough. 

> A visit to the homes of these children will repay 

you, however. A talk with their parents will be re- 
warding. You cannot visit the families of all your 
children, but you do not need to. You have to turn 
to the past of these particular quiet ones because 
their present tells you so little. 

Studying a child’s development 
This is one more argument for a school team. You 
visit a home and talk with parents. You find out 
something. The next teacher visits, and she finds out 
something. The next teacher gets some leads and the 


next and the next. Finally, over a period of years, a 


child’s particular problem begins to be clear. 
ot waiting time. The 


The time that elapses is n 
not in drydock. All the while the school 
d thinking, each of 

You are helping 
the better feel- 


always takes time. 


youngster is 
team is studying and talking an 
you is helping the youngster. 
through your understanding, through 
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ing inside of you as you live with the child. But your 
full understanding—knowing not only that he has 
needs but also what those needs are—takes a long 
time to grow. 


A Good Searchlight 


Knowing what to look for in these quiet children’s 
past—the events and experiences apt to count the 
most—can save you a bit of time. One lead: See 
whether these children had an adequate chance to 
be uncivilized when they were growing up. The nor- 
mal, healthy, strong youngster has many “wild” 
moments when he is “child,” just “child.” The ve- 
neer of society must be put on slowly, If it is clamped 
on, emotions are clamped in. 

All children have moments when they hate their 
parents, for example. Little children bite their 
mothers at times; they kick at them. Older children 
call their parents names; they say their parents are 
“mean?” You may hear that these quiet youngsters 
have always been good. “Billy never was a bit of 
trouble. He always did what we wanted him to.” 

Strong healthy youngsters, all of them, have mo- 
ments in: growing up when they hate their brothers 
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and sisters. Children say about the baby: “Why did 
we have to have him?” They say about older mem- 
bers of the family: “Sis is a stinker. I could kill her. 
She always picks on me.” Prick up your ears if you 
hear that these extra-good children always got along 
beautifully with everyone. “He is crazy about his 
brothers and sisters. He has never been the least bit 


jealous.” 

Strong emotions surge through all children’s 
bodies. Small fry throw themselves on the floor and 
scream, they are so angry. Babies wail, they hurt so 


much from hunger. Children sob almost hysterically, 


they are so in pain or lonely or afraid. Two-year-olds 
they want so des- 


and Threes clutch what they own, 
sess. Note well if you hear: “James 


perately to po 
always shared his toys.” “Sally was such a good 


baby. She never cried.” 

Listen carefully for any leads you get about these 
youngsters’ very early dealings with sex. All young 
children are greatly interested in ‘their own bodies. 
They look, they touch, Young children are greatly 
interested in the products of their bodies. Urination 
and defecation are fascinating acts. Children soon 
and normally become interested in other people’s 
bodies. Are people all the same? Are they different? 
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Children wonder, and they all want to check for 
themselves to be sure. 

By year Three children are asking questions about 
everything under the sun. The most natural thing in 
the world is for them to ask about themselves and 
about people. All young children feel, but noteall 
dare to ask, one important question: “Where do 
babies come from?” Be interested if you learn: 
“Bobby is a good boy. He has never been concerned « 
with things like that!” 

The story of these early, taw, childlike responses 
to life is important for you. You may find that many 
of these youngsters were made to feel strange—bad, 
ashamed, unloved—when they were being merely 
childlike. They were made to feel different—un- 
worthy, naughty, not nice—when in reality they 
were like every other child in the world. 


Some Releases 


Youpgsters who have been denied their natural 
feelings have anger inside. They look peaceful, but 
they are boiling. Other children, more accepted, 
could find release as they grew up, but these children 
are bottled up. You will help them—and build a 
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comfortable discipline—if your classroom can pro- 
vide vents for their pent-up feelings to come out. 
Perhaps, if these children are young, they can let 
off some steam through art or clay or woodwork. 
The freedom these standard classroom materials 
offer can be an outlet—some children will use them 
that way. Older youngsters are apt to have fewer 
opportunities to use these media, but these boys and 
girls do write in their classes. Perhaps some of their 
anger can drain off in poems or stories or essays Or 
plays that they compose. And schools offer dramatics 
to all children, no matter what their age. These 


t help if they can play a part which 


youngsters will ge 
ess and 


calls for meanness or bossiness or spitefuln 
hate. 

Your classroom living can invite these boys 
girls back into the human race. You can help them 
discover that they are no different from the rest of 
us. Sometimes just a passing comment you make 
helps do the trick. You mention a time when you 


were jealous or when you were afraid, when you 
were so angry you could spit. Or, if opportunities 
like this do not come about naturally, you can always 
suggest books or plays in which good characters— 
the heroes and heroines—feel these emotions and 


express them. Your program in the language arts 


and 
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and the social studies, in the sciences, in sports can 
encourage some youngsters to dare to be themselves 
—treer, more stable, more comfortable people. 


The Other Children 
in the Group 


To build discipline in your troubled boys and girls, 
you are seeking, basically, ways to be good to them. 
You almost seem to be “rewarding” their badness. 
These are the children you want to star in the play 
or be the chairman of a committee or the first in line 
or the spokesman to make a report. You may won- 
der about the effect of all this on the other young- 
sters. 

This concern is real, but don’t exaggerate it. All 
children have needs. You must do all you can to see 
that no youngster feels left out. You do have to guard 
against letting your efforts for the few keep you from 
doing your job for the many. But, strange as it may 
sound, .no inherent conflict exists between these two 
demands, 

When you are good to a troubled child, you create 
a climate in your room, Your understanding, the key 
gift you, bring to the special children you are trying 
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to help most, gets over to all other children, too. They 
are not jealous or envious or unhappy because of it; 
they are glad. They feel more safe. Without your 
ever saying so they know that your understanding is 
there for them to draw on, if and when they need it. 

Ta reverse, teachers who do become upset by these 
difficult children, who react by pinching or hitting 
or reprimanding, threaten not only the particular 
child they are dealing with; they also threaten every 
other boy and girl. Such teachers often are severe 
“for the sake of the other children,” but their severity 
catches and spreads and seeps. Its uncomfortable 
effects get under the skin of all the youngsters. 

When you enforce your limits with a good blend 
of gentleness and firmness, you need never worry 
about losing face in the other children’s eyes. They 
will not be able to put into words how they feel but, 
if they could, they would applaud you for what you 
do. A sense deep within children lets them know that 
your gentleness springs from the strength of your 
understanding and not from weakness or uncertainty. 

Don’t worry too much, either, about othe: chil- 
dren copying the ways of your more disturbed little 


group. These unhappy children will not set an €x- 
ample for the others to follow. Occasionally, and 
temporarily, the disturbed children may take a lead. 
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Over the long haul, however, your well-adjusted 
children will respond to their own developed, more 
mature needs, not to the incidental urgings of less 
mature people. The stable ten-year-old has no stake 
in following someone who acts like a two-year-old; 
his whole developmental trend is toward bzing 
eleven. The stable eight-year-old has no stake in fol- 
lowing someone who acts like a one-year-old; the 
whole push of his being is upward, toward nine. « 

With your empty youngsters you are trying today 
to do what their living did not do for them when 
they were one year old and two and three and four. 
You are letting these hurt youngsters use you and 
your classroom and your curriculum the way most 
children used their home and parents when they 
were little. Your stable children want none of this 
now. Nothing in their development makes them want 
to go back to a babyhood that was satisfying but 
over. You will arouse much less jealousy than you 
might think, just as long as you make sure that your 
healthy boys and girls are getting appropriate satis- 
factions out of school; they won’t be envious of other 
children who are less mature. The person who has 
had his fill of water does not mind in the least if you 
give someone who is still thirsty another drink. 
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A Medal for You 


Not that school life goes along as if there were no 
sick children there. A sick child, despite your limits 
and despite your efforts to help, always makes 
trouble. Probably the other youngsters in your class 
do learn a little less. Their own peace of mind may 
at times be disturbed. Their efforts can be blocked 
“by the hurt child’s noisiness or distractibility, by his 
aggressiveness Or withdrawal. 

This is not pleasant, but this is life. 

You cannot have measles in your home without 
some _upset. You cannot keep an invalid grand- 
mother in your home without some adjustment. 


Sickness always takes its toll. You cannot have an 


unhappy, unsatisfied, empty youngster in your class 
d on all the 


without some difficult impact on you ani 
other children. 

But look at the choice you face. You cannot wish 
the hurt child away. You cannot cream him away. 
You cannot beat him away- The child is real, and 


the child is there. 
In most communities these unheppy youngsters 


have no one but you to tum to. Check the phone 
book in your town. You will find many physicians. 


You will find people who can fix ears or eyes or teeth. 
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But try to find someone who knows about children’s 
behavior. Try to find a place—a hospital, a clinic, a 
laboratory—where a troubled and disturbed child 
can go for help. 

You can find specialists who know all about 
broken arms. You can find obstetricians, urologists, 
gynecologists, allergists, dermatologists, podiatrists, 
oculists, orthopedists, gastroenterologists, ophthal- 
mologists. .. . How many clinical psychologists, 
child analysts, and child psychiatrists do you have in 
your community? And how busy are they? And how 
much do they charge? Too often the child whose 
trouble is his behavior has no place to go except to 
school. He has no one to turn to except«his teacher- 

Even if your town is lucky and you have enough 
trained resources, these youngsters still need you- 
The physically sick child can be treated in his bed 
by his doctor. He can stay alone in his room, and he 
can take his medicine. He can be all by himself, fol- 
low the doctor’s instructions, and get well. The child 
whose social behavior is off has to be with other 
children to get well. He cannot stay by himself. He 
can never recover in some separated, lonely, isolated 
Place, even with the best of trained resources. YOU, 


the teacher, are always a part of the troubled child’s 
doctoring. 
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Your choice is only: Help him now . . . while he 
is still a child. Or help him later . . . when he is 
grown. Later his needs will be even more intense. 
Later they will have had a longer period to ferment. 

Inescapably the troubled child is in your grade’s 
generation. If he grows up with his problems unre- 
solved he will grow up to drive a car. He will grow 
up to handle a gun. He will grow up to try to raise 
o family. He will vote, along with every other young- 
ster in his group. A sick child can cause a lot of 
trouble in sixth grade. A sick adult can cause more 
trouble in a community. 

The question is: When is it better to pay the 
price? “Your. choice: Will you do what you can to 
help now, or later? 


— 


The Nature of He : 
Solution 


ØO. fact is clear about 


discipline: No one can take a quick look at you and 
tell right off when you are teaching it! 

You are standing in the hall. The bell has rung, 
and classes are changing. Five youngsters hang 
around you, and one girl is talking. Everyone listens. 
The girl makes her point and the whole group—you, 
too!—burst out in laughter, 

You are standing in the hall, Again five students 
are around you, and again a student is doing He 
talking. When this girl finishes there is no gaiety. This 
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is a serious occasion. Everyone nods, and the group 
breaks up. The youngsters have reached an agree- 
ment on how they will try to act in the future. 

Laughter in one setting, earnestness in the other, 
you quiet both times. Yet in each situation you have 
been teaching discipline. 

You walk down the hall holding Stephen’s hand, 
a first-grader. The two of you swing your arms like 
“lovers strolling down a lane. 

You walk up the hall holding John’s arm. The 
two of you are coming from the playground. John 
forgot how to act, and he must stay in the room. 

A friendly clasp one time, handcuffs another. Yet 
on both occasions you are building better behavior. 

You talk directly to a child. You are at your desk 
and the youngster is listening intently. You are clear, 
you are explicit, as straight as an arrow: “This 
behavior has to stop. It is dangerous and disruptive. 
Tt cannot occur again.” 

Now, you have no children within a mile of you. 
You are not at your desk, not in your classroom, not 
€ven in the school. At the County Welfare Office 
you are talking and, once more, very much to the 
Point: “My eighth grade has been studying our city. 
T have come to ask if they may visit the orphanage, 
a child care center, and a settlement house.” 
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You give specific instructions to a child, you work 
on a more live curriculum but both to the same end: 
You want youngsters to be good. 

You are at your desk going over arithmetic with 
Jody. You do not seem even to hear the noise in the 
rest of your room. Your youngsters are talking 
together. Frances, Sally, and Joan have moved their 
chairs into a huddle. Bill tips his chair back as if 
he were an executive. Several children are kneeling 
on their chairs, their heads together, close over a 
book on the table. For all one can tell you do not 
see or hear or care. 

Now at your desk you seem to be concentrating on 
grading papers. You do not say a word or raise your 
eyes, but your brain is working overtime. Bobby flits 
from group to group. He stands on the fringes, and 
then he says: “That stuff!” He wanders to another 
group: “That’s no good. I can do better than that 
with my left hand.” You know exactly what is going 
on; you have scen it all. And you puzzle, puzzle, 
puzzle. How can you help Bobby honestly to shine? 

No action, no movement, no words, but you hear 
the steady hura of healthy sound and you hear the 
grating of an unhappy child. You tolerate : . . you 


puzzle . . . you work in different ways for disci- 
pline. * 
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Some eighth-graders charge down the stairs. They 
knock a second-grader over, and his book is banged 
from his hands. The boy feels uncomfortably how 
small he is. You see it happen, and you know: This 
must stop . . . these youngsters do not have to act 
this way. ° 

Some first-graders run down the hall. George falls, 
and his papers go sprawling. You watch, and you 


„know: This happens . . . these youngsters do act 


this way. But they need more running time, more 
chance to be free, more space to absorb their energy. 

Action to stop behavior, action to give it a better 
chance to go on. Both geared to produce abler 
childven, more sensitive to others. 

How, then, do you teach discipline? 

Not through some one pet, personal method: “I 
always reason with them.” “I keep them in after 
school.” 

Not through gentleness in and of itself: “I talk 
everything over with my children.” And not through 
harshness either: “My paddle is my stand-by. They 
' know I won’t put up with any foolishness.” 

Not through passivity—“They’ll outgrow it”—or 
rigidity—“You7just cannot let bad habits start.” 

No one way is always good in general, nothing 
always bad. You need neither to be always as busy 
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as a hummingbird nor as quiet as cotton. Neither 
to shriek like a shrew nor always to turn a deaf ear. 
Neither to concentrate on the child nor to fix your 
zeal on curriculum. Nothing is guaranteed always to 
work, and nothing is sure to fail. 

Only one rule is constant: You must determine 
the cause, and your action must be consistent with 
the cause. Action varies: words and reasons. . . 
punishment . . . tolerance and detouring . . . im- 
proving the environment . . . satisfying children’s 
hungers. But your action becomes useful if it is 
tailored to the child and tailored to his trouble. 

Better discipline will not come from heavier hands 
or from gentler tongues. It will come through clcarer 
thinking: Is this a stable youngster, or is he bad 
because he has been hurt? Does this stable child 
simply not know? Or is this the stage of growth he 
is in? Or does the fault lie in the setting? 

Out of such careful analysis appropriate steps to 
discipline can come, effective steps, right steps 
capable of raising children to the best that they 
can do. , 
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